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Block Island’s Story 


By CHARLES E. PERRY 


ROM Eastport, Maine to Cape 
Hatteras promontory, 
every long, low sand spit pro- 

jecting out into the ocean-has more 
or less of a local reputation as a 
danger point, at which mariners 
look askance, and concerning which 
song and story repeat and perpetu- 
ate its uncanny record. Of these, 
Point Judith, the southeastern ex- 
tremity of the main land of Rhode 
Island, is by no means the least 
famous, and yet, in the open sea, ten 
miles southwest of it, lies a little 
green hummock, containing only ten 
square miles, upon which the ocean 
surges beat with a continuous, rest- 
less violence unequaled by any point 
or rocky headland, for these are 
sheltered, in some directions at least, 
by the land of which they form a 
part, while Block Island, located in 
the open ocean, is the battle ground 
of the angry sea, blow the wind from 
whatever quarter it may. Ten miles 
from the nearest land, which par- 
tially encircles it from northeast to 
northwest, it lies more unprotected 
from the west to the south, while to 
the southeast the broad expanse of 
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the Western Ocean stretches out, 
with no land nearer than Spain and 
the Dark Continent. When the 
deep, heavy swells, driven before a 
fierce southeast gale, come tumbling 
in at the foot of Mohegan Bluffs on 
its south shore, vast walls of green 
water, breaking at their foot with 
the boom of a thousand cannon and 
rushing up their concave face, dash 
the spray in a blinding whirl over 
their summit, a hundred and fifty 
feet above, the power of the mighty 
waters and of Him who holds them 
in the hollow of His hand, is won- 
derfully impressive. 

The average individual who has 
never visited Block Island seems to 
be pervaded by the impression that 
it is sandy, barren and desolate, 
where a few hardy fishermen by in- 
dustry and privation manage to 
wring a scant sustenance from the 
waters that surround it. The facts 
are that the soil is, for the most part, 
unusually good, the crops abundant, 
the people enterprising and well-to- 
do, and the Island a veritable para- 
dise from June to November, albeit 
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bleak and forbidding much of the 
time during the rest of the vear. 


“Dreary the land when gust and sleet 
At its doors and windows howl and beat, 
And winter laughs at its fires of peat; 


But in summer time, when pool and pond 
Held in the laps of valleys fond 
Are blue as the glimpses of sea beyond, 


When the hills are sweet with the briar 
rose 

And hid in the warm, soft dells, unclose 

Flowers the mainland rarely knows, 


When boats to their morning fishing go, 

And held to the wind and slanting low, 

Whitening and darkening the small sails 
show, 
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angry mood. Its highest point is 
Beacon Hill, an elevation of less 
than three hundred feet, but from 
whose summit, on a clear day, por- 
tions of four states, New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts can be seen. 

In its valleys are countless ponds, 
from those only a few rods in area 
to the Great Salt Pond of a thousand 
acres, which has been connected 
with the sea by a 600 foot channel, 
forming one of the finest harbors 
and yacht rendezvous on the coast. 

The Island has been practically 
denuded of trees and it is so exposed 
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Then is that lonely Island fair, 

And the pale health seeker findeth there 

The wine of life in its pleasant air.” 
—W hittier. 


Block Island is situated at the 
entrance to Narragansett Bay on the 
north, and to Long Island Sound on 
the west; it is shaped much like a 
pear, the stem being represented by 
Sandy Point, its northern extremity ; 
it is, approximately, six miles long 
and from one to three and a half 
miles wide. Its surface is very 
irregular, being a series of hills and 
valleys, resembling, in no small de- 
gree, the ocean by which it is sur- 
rounded, when that ocean is in an 
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to the fierce winds of winter that 
only the hardiest varieties can be 
made to thrive or even to live by 
constant care; it is also practically 
free from boulders—there were 
never any outcroppings of ledge 
formation, but the miles upon miles 
of stone fences that intersect the 
fields and make the surface, viewed 
from an eminence, to resemble a 
vast seine or net, bear indisputable 
evidence to the original character of 
the surface and to the patience and 
industrv of its early settlers. 

The Island was. first discovered, so 
far as we have any reliable histori- 


cal evidence, in 1524, by Verrazano 
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(or Verrazani), a Portuguese navi- 
gator sailing under the flag of Fran- 


cis I, King of France. Apparently 
he did not land, although he refers 
to it in his log-book as a “small isl- 
and, triangular in form, about three 
leagues from the main land and 
covered with trees,” and adds that it 
was inhabited as he “saw fires along 
the coast.” He calls it Claudia, in 
honor of the mother of King Fran- 
cis; the Indian name of the Island 
was Manisses, its meaning being 
“Island of the Little God.” 

Ninety years later, Adrian Blok, 
a Dutch explorer and fur trader, re- 
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teen men who divided it into seven- 
teen shares, setting aside one of 
these shares for the support of an 
“orthodox minister.” These  pur- 
chasers set themselves to the task 
of subduing the wilderness, cutting 
down the forest, removing the 
boulders from the surface of the soil, 
at the same time holding in check 
the savages which outnumbered 
them twenty to one. Gradually the 
land was brought under cultivation 
and at the same time the rich har- 
vests of the sea were not neglected. 

Through a. species of “natural 
selection” and “survival of the fit- 
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discovered it; his vessel had been 
burned in what is now New York 
harbor, the previous winter of 1613- 
14 and he built another, a “yacht” 
as he called it, which he named the 
Onrust (Unrest) and went sailing 
along the coast. He does not say, 
in the record of his trip, that he 
landed on the Island but there is 
strong inferential evidence that he 
did, and at any rate it has ever since 
borne his name—on the old Dutch 
maps as Adrian’s Eyland—and later, 
as Block Island. 

The Island was first settled by 
colonists from Massachusetts in 
1661, having been purchased by six- 
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test,” the hardy Islanders evolved 
a style of fishing boats which, for 
more than two centuries, served 
them well. This type was unique 
in its way, and was well adapted to 
the peculiar conditions which ex- 
isted. The cod fishing banks lie at 
from six to more than twenty miles 
from the Island and it was neces- 
sary to have boats which could sur- 
vive rough seas and heavy gales; at 
the same time, as there was no har- 
bor, the boats had to be small and 
light, so that in bad weather they 
could be hauled up on the shore. 
The typical Block Island boat has 
almost gone out of existence; a few 
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only are left and it is improbable 
that any more will ever be built. 
The construction of harbors, where 
larger craft can lie in safety, has 
rendered this peculiar type obsolete. 
They were lapstreaked, open cedar 
boats from twelve to twenty-five 
feet in length, though a few were 
slightly larger. The cedar was 
fastened with copper nails to strong 
but light oak ribs; the boats were 
deep and sharp and were rigged with 
two masts, carrying a foresail and 
a mainsail. The foremast was 
stepped well forward and furnished 
all the head sail necessary, having 
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crew on board, it is next to impossi- 
ble for anything afloat to do so. 

Farming and fishing were practi- 
cally the sole industries of the peo- 
ple up to the middle of the last 
century, when the beauty of the 
place and its unparalleled hygienic 
attractions began to draw attention 
to it as a summer resort and it is 
now celebrated all over the world, 
and the thirty or more hotels, and 
the cottages of summer residents, 
add an important factor to the old 
industries. 

For a century or more after the 
forests had disappeared, the inhabi- 




















no boom, but double sheets leading 
aft of the mainmast. The masts had 
no shrouds or stays and so were 
springy, easing the boat in seaway. 
They were “wet” boats, the spray 
flying over them in clouds when 
they were “on a wind,” but, handled 
by the hardy Island fishermen, they 
were exceedingly seaworthy as is 
evidenced by the fact that not one 
has ever been lost by any accident 
due to bad weather. When a large 
Block Island boat, unprotected 
though they are by any deck, cannot 
beat to windward when it is properly 
handled and has a good working 
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tants depended upon peat for their 
fuel, but although large beds still 
exist, coal has almost wholly super- 
seded it. 

Large quantities of seaweed drive 
ashore and this is not only valuable 
as a fertilizer, but that species known 
as “sea curl” or “Irish 
bleached and 
purposes. 


moss” is 
sold for commercial 


Formerly the fishing industry was 
almost exclusively dependent upon 
the catch of cod which were salted 
and cured, and the excellence of 
Block Island them 


codfish made 
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bring a higher price in the market 
than the best Bank cod. 

The advent of a different type of 
fishing vessels, however, has served 
to make the fresh-fish catch more 
important, and at the present time, 
scarcely any fish are salted and 
dried. 

The principal fish taken by the 
regular fishermen as a business, are 
cod, haddock, bluefish, swordfish, 
flounders, sea-bass and that denizen 
of the deep which, under the differ- 
ent aliases of yellowfin, chiquit, 
squeteague, sea-trout and succoteeg, 
furnishes an important article of 
food through the summer and fall 
months. 

Block Island, albeit it has fur- 
nished no great military or naval 
heroes to history, has not been 
unknown to fame in the record of 
some of its sons and daughters. 

Among its first settlers, Simon 
Ray and James Sands were the most 
prominent and their descendants 
through several generations were 
not only the leading men in local 
matters but were well and honora- 
bly known elsewhere. 

Simon Ray, Sr., who was one of 
the original settlers, was born in 
Massachusetts, probably in Brain- 
tree, in 1635; his father, of the same 
name, having come from England. 
The latter died in 1641, leaving a 
large estate in Braintree. The son 
was twenty-five when he became 
one of the sixteen original pur- 
chasers of Block Island. He was a 
man of great physical endurance, of 
even temper, mild disposition, sound 
judgement and deep religious con- 
victions. He lived to be one hund- 
red and one years of age and is 
buried in the Island cemetery which 
crowns a hill near to and overlook- 
ing the new harbor, as it is called. 
For nearly half a century he was 
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Chief Warden of the town and for 
about thirty years its representative 
in the General Assembly. 


He was succeeded in his local 
affairs, and in the love and respect 
of his fellow townsmen, by his son, 
Simon Ray, who had a large estate 
and whose daughters were noted for 
their beauty and high character. 
He was born April 9, 1672, was 
twice married, and died at the age of 
eighty-six, outliving his father . but 
eighteen years. 

His children were Judith, born 
October 4, 1726, married Thomas 
Hubbard of Boston; Anna, born 
September 27, 1728, married Gov- 
ernor Samuel Ward of Rhode Isl- 
and; Catherine, born July 10, 1731, 
married Governor William Greene of 
Rhode Island; and Phebe, born Sep- 
tember 10, 1733, married William 
Littlefield of Block Island. The 
latter and her husband both died 
at an early age, leaving a daughter 
Catherine, who was adopted by her 
aunt for whom she was named, 
the wife of Governor William Greene 
and subsequently married Major 
General Nathaniel Greene of Revolu- 
tionary fame. After his death she 
married Phineas Miller and resided 
in Georgia until her death She was 
an intimate friend of Mrs. Washing- 
ton and of Benjamin Franklin and 
his wife. Franklin frequently refers 
to her in his letters. 

James Sands, another of the first 
settlers, was born in Reading, Eng- 
land, in 1622; he was the son of 
Henry Sands, the first of the name 
in New England, who was admitted 
freeman of Boston in 1640. He was 
a descendant of James Sands of Staf- 
fordshire, England, who died in 1670 
at the age of one hundred and forty 
years, his wife living to the age of 
one hundred and twenty. The 
family can be traced back in English 
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history for about eight centuries and 
one of its members, Sir William 
Sands or Sandys, was conspicuous 
during the reigns of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII and had much to do 
with securing the downfall of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey and in_ sustaining 


charges against Pope Clement VII. 
Capt. James Sands, who was one 
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He died in 1695 and he, too, is buried 
in the Island cemetery. 

His descendants have been numer- 
ous and have been, almost without 
exception, recognized as men of high 
character and of unblemished honor. 

The name of “Ray” as a surname 
has died out in the Island, but the 
innumerable families of other sur- 
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of the sixteen purchasers of Block 
Island, was, during his life, one of 
the foremost of its citizens and stood 
with Simon 
Ray as typical representatives of the 
best blood that settled New Eng- 
land. He and Simon Ray, Sr., were 
intimate friends of Roger Williams 


shoulder to shoulder 


and their descendants intermarried. 
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names, who have christened their 
sons with the “Simon Ray” prefix, 
bear evidence to the fact that the 
blood of the old settler descended 
through many channels on_ the 
female side, and also to the high re- 
spect in which he was held. 

Rev. Samuel Niles, the first Rhode 
Island graduate of Harvard College, 
was a grandson of James Sands. 
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The sixteen first settlers of Block 
Island were John Ackurs, William 
Barker, William Billings, William 
Cahoone, Samuel Dering, Trustarum 
Dodge, Thomas Faxun, David Kim- 
ball, John Rathbone, Simon Ray, 
Thormut (Thomas) Rose, Thomas 
Terry, William Tosh, Edward Vorse, 
Nicholas White and Duncan Wil- 
liamson. But two of the descend- 
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of his descendants in the male line 
now reside on the Island. 

One can scarcely think of Block 
Island without recalling the in- 
numerable wrecks that have occured 
there. Only a few of these can be 
alluded to, but among these are the 
Mars, an English merchantman 
stranded here in 1781, while en- 
deavoring to escape from an Ameri- 
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families in the male 
line are now represented on the Is- 
land, but the Dodges and the Roses 
are among the most numerous of 
the family names that are still found 
there. James Sands appears to have 
been one of the first purchasers 
though not one of the first bona fide 
settlers, coming to the Island with 
his family a little later. Only three 


ants of these 
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can crusier; the Ann and Hope, an 
East Indian ship, belonging to 
Brown & Ives of Providence, and 
named for their wives. She struck 
under Mohegan Bluffs in a snow 
storm in the year 1806 and her cap- 
tain, whose name was Lang, and 
several of the crew were lost. The 
ship went to pieces and the cargo 
of coffee, spices, etc., was almost a 
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total loss. The Warrior, a schooner 
packet, plying between Boston and 
New York, was lost on Sandy Point, 
the northern extremity of the Island, 
in a northeast gale in the spring of 
1831. The crew and passengers, 
numbering twenty-one in all, were 
drowned and but little of the cargo 
was saved, The steamer Palmetto, 
bound from Philadelphia to Boston, 
struck Black Rock off Mohegan 
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port on the same day for the same 
destination, and on the 21st of the 
month the former came ashore at 
Block Island at 7.30 p. m., and half 
an hour later the other struck only 
a few yards from her. They were 
both got off and towed into port by 
the Island wrecking companies. 
Twice at least, during the last half 
century, have come 
ashore in a single day, but the sto- 


six vessels 
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Bluffs in 1857 and, with a valuable 
cargo, sank to the bottom a few 
minutes later, the crew escaping in 
their boats. In the spring of 1876 
there was a-strange coincidence or 
series of coincidences. In the 
month of May of that year the Cath- 
erine May, Capt. Davis, a two-mast- 
ed schooner, and the Henry J. May, 
Capt. Blackmar, a_ three-masted 
schooner, sailed from the same 


ries which might be told of these 
wrecks, many of them very interest- 
ing, must give place to one which, 
owing to the mystery which sur- 
rounds it, the strange legend which 
has been connected with it, and to 
the fact that the poet Whittier has 
embalmed it in verse, stands out 
from all the rest with startling dis- 
tinctness. 

It is the irony of fate, that of the 
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story of this wreck, so interesting 
and so weird in many of its sur- 
roundings and in its sequel, so little 
is actually known. 

About the year 1750, a ship came 
ashore on Sandy Point, the north- 


ern extremity of the Island. It was 
a beautiful Sunday morning in the 
holiday week between Christmas 
and New Year’s, and there was 
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Islanders, most of them being taken 
to the houses of Simon Ray (2) and 
Edward Sands, grandson of James 
Sands previously referred to. Most 
of them were too far gone to be 
saved, even by the tender ministra- 
tions of the hogpitable Islanders; 
they died and were buried near the 
house of Simon Ray, and _ their 
graves may still be seen. One of 
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scarcely a ripple on the waters that 
surrounded the Island. 

The vessel simply drifted ashore, 
with all sails set; the Islanders went 
off to her im boats and found a few 
famime striéken passengers, speak- 
ing a foreign language, the crew 
having deserted the ship on the pre- 
vious day. 

They were in the last stages of 
starvation but were taken ashore 
and carried to the homes of the 


them, a woman servant of one of 
the passengers, recovered, however, 
and subsequently married a negro 
slave belonging to one of the Island 
families, and some of her descend- 
ants still reside on the Island. 

The ship was the Palatine, and 
tradition says that the passengers 
were well-to-do Dutch emigrants, 
who were coming to settle near 
Philadelphia, having been driven 
from their homes by the ravages of 
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Marshall Turenne through the re- 
gion known as the Palatinate. They 
brought with them much wealth in 
a portable form, and the officers and 
crew of the ship conspired to rob 
and then desert them. They put 
them on a short allowance of bread 
and water though there were plenty 
of provisions on board, and com- 
pelled them to pay the most exorbi- 
tant rates for such a miserable pit- 
tance as would support life. 

When they had, at last, secured 
their last florin and the ship, which 
had been standing “off and on” for 
several weeks near the coast, had 
reached the vicinity of Block Island, 
the officers and crew deserted in the 
boats. 

To go back to the story of the 
wrecked ship, if indeed that term is 
applicable, the Islanders towed her 
off the point on which she first 
stranded, in their boats, and beached 
her in a cove a mile or two farther 
south, near to the present entrance 
to the new harbor. 

One of the passengers, a woman, 
who had become insane through her 
sufferings and her losses, refused to 
leave the wreck, and the first night 
after the ship came ashore, in some 
unknown manner, she took fire and 
was burned, with the woman on 
board. 

For perhaps a hundred years a 
peculiar light, which no scientist has 
yet been able to explain satisfactori- 
ly, was seen from time to time in the 
vicinity of Block Island, and the 
credulous and superstitious believed 
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that it was an apparition of the burn- 
ing ship, and scores of reputable 
men, whose word in ordinary mat- 
ters would be beyond question, have 
declared that they have sailed close 
enough to this supposed apparition 
to see masts, sails and ropes and 
even persons in the flaming rigging. 

Such an apparition needed some- 
thing to explain its origin, and so a 
story of the ship’s having been lured 
ashore by false lights was invented 
and Whittier, with poetic license, 
enlarged upon and emphasized it to 
the great injustice of the Islanders, 
though it served to make the place 
known to thousands who had never 
before heard of it, and every sum- 
mer hundreds of visitors go to visit 
the Palatine graves and _ hunt 
among the old farm houses for Pala- 
tine relics. 

But the Island no longer needs 
the aid of legend or of poetry to 
bring people to its shores; it is in- 
deed, in its delightful climate, its 
freedom from heat, from mosquitoes 
and from malaria, its winds 
which from the ocean blow 
they from whatever quarter they 
may, its accessibility from New 
York, New London and Newport or 
Providence, its telegraphic and tele- 
phonic cables, its two mails a day 
and its world-famed Crescent Beach 
with its delightful surf bathing, a 
Mecca for the invalid in mind or 
body, and a delightful summer 
home for those who would recuper- 
ate from the maddening whirl of 
modern life. 


cor y] 
come 

















Toedium Vitae 


By JEANNETTE A. Marks 


I. 

HE rolled in with a 

mournful noise and receded in 

a melancholy roar. The heavy 
south wind, now and then dropping 
to a plaintive tremulo, blew in a 
blast past the south-east corner of 
the house. The white light from 
the surf flared intermittently upon 
the window panes, making the flame 
from the rusty brass lamp glimmer 
dully by comparison. 
solemn rhythm even to Sarah’s 
knitting needles. Click-click: click- 
click, click-click; like the swinging 
of the pendulum of a grandfather 
clock, these needles passed to and 
fro, Sarah’s rocker moving to the 
same measured motive. No muscle 
of Sarah’s face changed, and scarcely 
her lips, as she spoke. 


waves 


There was a 


“Charles, he went to sea an’ wuz 
never heard on again, ’Zekiel he’s 
dead an’,’ Sarah yawned wearily, 
“an’ now the clock’s run down.” 

At the sound of his sister’s voice, 
Hiram Eldredge did not raise his 
head from the kitchen table. His 
long, lank legs hung limply from the 
chair seat, his elbows covered half 
the length of the table and his back 
had the curve of a flapping balloon 


jib. 
“An’ there,” he continued, “wuz 
“Mandy. She baant dead, but she’s 


wuss an’ on the county. Uncle 
Hiram he went looney over the 
Bible an’ Father ain’t never come 
home from that v’yage an’ ain’t 
never been heard on.” 

Hiram, gathering up the length of 
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his legs, slouched over to the stove. 
He took off the lid, spat in the fire 
and returned to his chair. Mrs. 
Eldredge sitting with the Bible in 
her lap, rocked slowly. 

“An’ here,” she said, “is the Bible 
yer Uncle Hi lost his wits on; yes, 
a-studyin’ on this here Bible thet 
yer Grandfather guv him when he 
come twenty-one, yer Grandfather 
Linnell who wuz drownd-ded off’n 
East Orleans Point. Ye _ rec’lect 
yer Father's tellin’ ye his watch wuz 
still a-goin’ when his body, stiff and 
stark, These here 
verses wuz fav rites of yer Uncle 
Hi’s. He quoted ‘em nigh every 
day: ‘Il am the man that hath seen 
affliction by the rod of his wrath. He 
hath led me, and brought me into 
darkness, but not into light. Surely 
against me is he turned; he turneth 
his hand against me all the day.’ 
These are turrible words of the 
Lord’s an’ Hi wuz remarkable fond 
on ’em.” 

Mrs. Eldredge sighed, the click- 
click of Sarah’s knitting needles be- 
came more measured and Hiram’s 


come ashore. 


head remained impassively upon his 
The old kitchen seemed for 
the time being to have suspended all 
life. The surf light flared upon the 
small window panes. 


arms. 


No one spoke. 
“T cal’late I might’s well move on 
to bed.” Mrs. Eldredge lighted a 
yellow tallow candle. “Good night, 
Sary; good night, Hiram.” 
Hiram lifted his head and mut- 
tered wearily, “Night, Mother.” 
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“Good night, Ma-aw,” sighed 
Sarah. 
II. 
There was the sound of axe-blows 
on the sand-dune; undoubtedly 


wood was being split. In between 
the blows other sounds could be 
heard, undoubtedly the notes of a 
family melodeon. Hiram gave one 
long sweep with his axe blade, split- 
ting his piece of mast driftwood 
from end to end; then he stopped to 
mop his forehead. As he was pass- 
ing a red handkerchief over his face 
he started. There was to all appear- 
ances nothing to make him start. 
The cranberry bog, a soft, fresh 
green, lay placidly below at his feet; 
out on the water a few sea-gulls 
mewed, the ocean was tranquil and 
smoke curled lazily out of the house 
chimney. Except for the changes 
wrought by the processional of the 
seasons these things were as Hiram 
had always known them. 

Yet Hiram’s face betrayed excite- 
ment. In loud, vigorous notes, 
“Pull for the shore, boys, pull for the 
shore,” floated over to him. This 
song was followed by “Hold the 


Fort,’ sung in militant fashion. 
Then the melodeon began softly 
with “The Last Sweet Words of 


Mother.” Hiram’s face was just as- 
suming its customary expression 
when the tune was rudely broken 
off, and “Fling Out the Banner,” 
with a snap and a lash unfurled upon 
the air. 

“Wa-al,” drawled Hiram, sitting 
down on the pile of kindling wood, 
“Wa-al, I swan!” 

“Hi, Hi!” came in shrill, cheerful 


tones. Hi jumped as if he had been 
shot. 
“Hi, come to yer breakfast.” 


Hiram, looking dazed, gathered him- 
self together. 
“There’s a clean cloth on the table 
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an’ some of them marsh marigolds in 
Looks kind of cheerful,” 
concluded Sarah. “Come, Maw.’ 

Mrs. Eldredge gazed at Sarah. 
Hiram gazed at Sarah. 

“Everything’s on ‘cept them pop- 
overs. Set down.” 

Sarah drew the pan of fragrant 
pop-overs from the oven, tumbled 
the contents out on a stout plate and 
gaily slammed the plate upon the 
table. Both Mrs. Eldredge and 
Hiram jumped. 

This was morning, 
and when came at all, 
they came on Sundays. Sarah sat 
down. 


er glass. 


\W ednesday 
pop-overs 


“Nothing like a Maw. 
Help yourself, Hi. Good weather, 
ain't it, for swellin’ the berries?” 

“It’s er bit too warm,” replied 
Hiram. 

“Well, but the cold ain't 
better,” Sarah added briskly. 

“That's so,” drawled Hiram; 
“there ain’t much weather as is good 
for berries.” 

“Come, Maw, eat more; 
picky, awful picky, ye aire. 
hearty.” 

Mrs. Eldredge looked sharply at 
her daughter and Hiram stopped in 
the midst of a pop-over bite. And, 
after breakfast, when Sarah began 
to rattle the plates about in the dish 
pan, Mrs. Eldredge grew even more 
anxious. Rattle, rattle, clatter, clat- 
ter; such a swash and a stir this par- 
ticular Cape Cod dish pan had never 
witnessed or endured before. All 
the morning there was the same stir 
and swash; out came the parlor rug 
on to the brown grass of the dune, in 
went the sunlight into the first floor 
bedroom, out went the very last par- 
ticle of dust from the kitchen, 
every mattress in 
shaken up. 
spending a 


change, 


much 
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caulking a boat, and Mrs. Eldredge 
following her daughter about with 
troubled eyes. 

The noon dinner hour soon came. 
Turnips, onions, fried cod, brown 
pudding were in lavish quantities 
upon the table. 

“What'd ye get done, Hi?” asked 
Sarah. 

“Caulked only one side; she’s a- 
heelin’ on now.” 

“She'll be a-heelin’ off ter-morrow 
and you kin finish the job,” cheer- 
fully replied Sarah. 

“The fish house is a bit under- 
minded,” drawled Hiram. 

“Oh, never mind; ye kin prop it 
up easy,” encouraged Sarah. 

“D'ye hear about Cap’en Eames?” 
queried Hiram lugubriously. “He 
wuz er-shinglin’ the roof on his barn 
in that fog yesterday, an’ the fog 
wuz so thick he shingled out too far, 
an’ jest caught hisself when he wuz 
a-fallin’ off'n the end of the ridge 
pole. They had to get a ladder to 
get him where he wuz a-hangin’ to 
the weather-vane post.” 

“Aha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” laughed 
Sarah; “aha, ha, ha, ha, ha!"’ 

Mrs. Eldredge and Hiram both 
started; Hiram recovering himself 
first, thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets and stared at his 
sister. 

“This puddin’s first rate,’ said 
Sarah, precisely as if nothing had 
happened. “Sauce just about right. 
Hev another plate, Hiram.” 

Hiram passed his plate, eyeing his 
sister as if she might be a dangerous 
infernal machine. 

“Hev ye heard about Mrs. Eden 
Butterfield’s baby?” asked Sarah. 
“Only sixteen months old an’ talkin’ 
like a little parrot.” 

“Tt comes by talkin’ honest. Eden 
Butterfield’d never selt that neu- 
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ralgy cure by the ton without a gift 
of gab.” 

“Aha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Aha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha!” laughed Sarah. “Aha, ha, 
ha! Maw, ye’re dretful clever.” 

Mrs. Eldredge’s face was the pic- 
ture of perplexity. 

“I guess we've eat all the dinner 
there is,’ said Sarah cheerfully, 
pushing back her chair. 

“D’ye feel well, Sary?” asked Mrs. 
Eldredge. 

III. 

Sarah stood in the doorway, look- 
ing out upon the sea. It seemed to 
her, this August Thursday morning, 
very beautiful; little waves lapping 
brightly upon the sand, sea-gulls 
glinting in the sunlight, the breeze 
blowing over the long dune grass 
and far out beyond the bar winged 
sails coming and going. Then she 
looked down at her garden by the 
cottage door; that was dry and 
colorless. Blue Love-in-the-mist 
looked gray, golden marigolds were 
shadowed with brown, the dahlias 
were too heavy-headed and_ the 
sweet peas were languid, with no 
suggestion of their crisp butterfly 
flight. 

“What ye lookin’ at, Sary?” asked 
her mother. 

“At my garden, Maw; it don’t 
look very cheerful. I’ve seen them 
as wuz brighter. There’s Mrs. But- 
terfield’s.” 

“Yes; but she ain’t hed all our 
troubles.” 

“IT dunno, Maw; she’s hed her 
share. There wuz her brother what 
hanged hisself, an’ her sister that 
died of the dippertheria, an’ her first 
baby that didn’t live, an’ her mother 
that broke her leg, an’—” 

“Well, I spose she hez hed some,” 
grudgingly assented Mrs. Eldredge. 

“That ain’t neither here nor there, 
Maw. Some talk’s like some people’s 
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work, the kind that takes all day 
workin’ ’round a peck measure. You 
don’t get nowhere.” 

Sarah hurried briskly out to the 
shed and came back with a hoe. 

“Sary, d’ye feel well?” asked Mrs. 
Eldredge for the tenth time at least. 
Mrs. Eldredge was thinking of 
*Mandy and how she “wuz took.” 

“Yes, Maw, I do; never better. 
You an’ Hiram might’s well know 
I’ve made up my mind to somethin’. 
P’r'aps yell understand me then. 
Tuesday night | wuz thinkin’ about 
things an’ I d’cided,” Sarah dug her 
hoe in deep, “I d’cided we wuz all 
goin’ crazy with gloom. I never seen 
Grandpaw when he wan't blue; 
Uncle Hi wuz alwuz moanin’ over 
the judgments of the Lord; Paw 
didn’t enjoy nothin’; ye’re alwuz ex- 
pectin’ trouble; Mandy’s out’n her 
head, an’ Hi’s that glum he ain't 
never set eye on a girl, an’ I dunno’s 


I ever heard him laugh. An’, Maw, 
I’ve been the worst of ye all. 1 wuz 


thinkin’ Tuesday night, after ye wuz 
in bed, supposin’ Grandpaw, Uncle, 
Paw, Mandy, Hiram, you an’ I hed 
all laughed real hearty every day, 
d’you s’pose we'd be what we are? 
I jest made up my mind to laugh 
every day as long as [ live, an’ laugh 
I’m a-goin’ to.” 

Sary Eldredge!’ was all 
Mrs. Eldredge could say. 

“Yes, Maw.” 

Mrs. Eldredge knew there was no 
use in talking with Sarah. This 
daughter had never done anything 
by halves, and now the signs were 
ominous. Mandy was mildly out of 
her head and “on the county,” but 
Sarah—Mrs. Eldredge’s heart sank 
down, down, down into a hitherto 
unknown abyss of melancholy. 

IV. 

Jigs, even jigs, on the melodeon 

were now every-day occurrences to 
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which the mother and brother had 


resigned themselves. No one knew, 
o1 course, that Hiram sat down on 
the wood-pile oftener to listen to the 
jigs than had been his wont with the 
mournful psalm tunes of the past. 


Once he came into the house 
whistling, actually whistling the 
liveliest jig; seeing Sarah, he 


stopped short. Various aside con- 
versations went on between Mfrs. 
Eldredge and Hiram, all with the 
mournful conclusion that it was 
“dretful queer, an’ it seems to be 
a-growin’ on her.” The mother did 
not confess that she herself stood 
more frequently by the door looking 
into the flower garden or that she 
noticed the brightness of lamp chim- 
neys, milk pans, windows and other 
household articles; it was all merely 
“dretful queer.” 

When Sarah, laughing, told about 
the midnight teas held by Captain 
and Mrs. Eames, in which the cat 
Dixie took an extraordinary part, 
Hiram felt strange shivers run up 
and down his backbone, the corners 
of his mouth bothered him and he 
had a suffocating sense in the pit of 
his stomach of suppressing some- 
thing. Mrs. Eldredge also experi- 
enced peculiar sensations. For 
weeks, however,they continued with 
lamentations to console each other 
for the laughter of Sarah. But one 
day the unexpected happened. 
Sarah was telling of Sophia Brown 
and her father, the Deacon. 

“They wuz both opposed to the 
puttin’ in of thet stove. Sophia said 
—you know how Sophia talks—if 
the Lord wanted stoves in churches 
in winter he’d put ’em there. But 
the new preacher t’ Orleans wuz in 
favor of a stove, partic’larly as his 
wife wuz kind of sickly, an’ soap 
stones piled up ‘round her didn’t 
seem to make thet church less of a 
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tomb. But Sophia and the Deacon 
held out; an’ there wuz a split in the 
church in no time. Last they wuz 
‘bliged to vote upon it, an’ it went 
agin the Deacon’s an’ Sophia’s fac- 
tion. First Sophia said she wa’n’t 
goin’ no more to church, but her 
father kind o’ got her out’n thet no- 
tion, an’ she went. It wuz the first 
Sunday they'd hed the stove; some 
of the folks wuz rubbin’ their hands 
cheerful like, an’ some wuz fannin’ 
themselves an’ actin’ faint. When 
Sophia struck the front door of the 
church she kind o’ gasped like, but 
she marched right along to her pew 
and set down. Thet pew wa’n’t so 
far away from the stove. Sophia 
fanned herself with her psalm-book 
and managed to make out pretty 
well, speakin’ once in a while to Ga- 
maliel Eames, who sat next to her. 
You know she ain’t never been back- 
wards in speakin’ to Gamaliel, an’ 
folks hez said she hed intentions if 
Gamaliel hedn’t. Well, Minister 
Jones wuz in the midst of thet spe- 
cial part of the prayer where he 
alwuz said, ‘We, Lord, we thank 
Thee, O Lord, thet we are the 
spared moniments of Thy mercy,’ 
when Sophia let out a screetch an’ 
fell right into Gamaliel’s arms in a 
dead faint. Of course, everybody 
run to get things; Gamaliel didn’t 
seem to know what to do, ’specially 
as Sophia’d fainted with her arms 
tight ‘round his neck. They fanned 
her an’ sprinkled her with water, an’ 
finally she come to, a-moanin’, “The 
stove! Oh, the heat! O-oh, the 
stove!’ So everybody runned for 
the stove to see what they could do to 
shet off the heat. Deacon Brown he 
pulled open the stove door with a 
jerk, an’—there wa’n't a smitch of 
fire inside, not even a stick. Aha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha! Aha, ha, ha, ha!” 
laughed Sarah. 

“Oh, ho, ho!—” broke in Hiram. 
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Sarah stopped short and stared at 
her brother. 

“There wa’n’t no stovepipe up,” 
she added. 

“Oho, ho, ho, ho, ho!” guffawed 
Hiram. 

“Hee, 
Eldredge. 

“An’s soon’s Sophia saw there 
wa'n't none, she come to complete, 
an’ let go Gamaliel, an’—” 


hee, hee!” tittered Mrs. 


“Oho, ho, ho, ho, ho!’ roared 
Hiram. 
“Tee-hee, hee, hee, hee, hee!” 


giggled Mrs. Eldredge. 

“An’,” continued Sarah, “Gamaliel 
he coughed an’ kind of straightened 
out his coat, an’—aha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha!—” 

“Oho, ho, ho, ho, ho!” laughed 
Hiram. 

“Did he? Hee, hee, hee!” chuckled 
Mrs. Eldredge. 





V. 

People said it seemed as if that 
idea Sarah had of laughing was a 
good one. Captain Eames declared 
it put paint on the Eldredge house; 
anyway, the house was _ freshly 
painted. Mrs. Eden Butterfield be- 
gan to be even more ambitious for 
her garden and to comment on the 
flourishing condition of Sarah’s. And 
Mr. Butterfield said the “neuralgy 
cure couldn’t have done more for 
puttin’ flesh on them Eldredges than 
laughin’ had.” Hiram certainly had 
filled out remarkably in a year; Mrs. 
Eldredge was plump for the first 
time since she had married Joshua 
Eldredge, and Sarah had lost her 
sharp tongue and gained in good 
looks. In short, the recent sinking 
of Luff James’s two-masted schooner 
was not half so important a topic of 
conversation as this year-old won- 
der. 

For Sarah the year had had its 
trials. The story about Sophia 
Brown was merely an_ entering 
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wedge, and before they finally suc- 
cumbed to the power of Sarah’s ge- 
lastic influence, Hiram and Mrs. EIl- 
dredge often rebelled. 

Sarah stood again in the doorway 
of the Eldredge home, light flickered 
on the calm surface of the sea, little 
breezes played over the long dune 
grass and the sweet peas were all 
“tiptoe for flight.” 
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“T ain’t never expected to see this 
day, Hiram a-courtin’ an’ about to 
be married! Well, I hope Cinthy 
Eames keeps him a-laughin’. Maw’ll 
kind of miss Hi, an’ I reck—” 

Sarah stopped, shaded her eyes 
with her hands and craned her neck 
forward. “Paw? No, it can’t be. 
Maw, Maw! Come quick! Oh, Maw, 
see who’s comin’ up the walk!” 


The Last Primeval White Pines of 
New England 


By FLETCHER OsGcoop 


HE American white pine— 

pinus strobus—a native, strictly. 

of temperate North Amer- 
ica east of the Rocky Mountains—. 
is. I am inclined to think, the king- 
tree, on the whole, of these United 
States. 

Its range, to be sure, is limited. lt 
is at its best only within a region 
taking in New England and parts 
of Canada, nourishing great growths 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
hardly going westward of Minne- 
sota, nor very far into the Central or 
Southern States. It is true, too, of 
course, that our Western sequoias 
greatly excel the white pine in sheer 
mass and height; and that the Amer- 
ican elm, which may be called our 
queen-tree, immeasurably surpasses 
it (and on the whole surpasses, prob- 
ably, all other trees of our zone in 
either hemisphere) in gracious suav- 
ity of contour. Still others of our 
trees better it easily at some one 
point or other. 

Yet taking sentiment and use to- 


gether, in an all-round survey, why 
is not the white pine our tree- 
monarch? Its girth is noble, its lofti- 
ness august; its foliage of constant 
green,—responsive through all sea- 
sons in hushed whisperings to soft 
winds or in weird soughings to 
fierce blasts—drops down a carpet 
richly dun and fragrant, on which its 
lulling shadow rests in fiery heats. 
It fends off mighty storms and keeps 
the ground it lives on stored with 
the cool, pure waters man must 
have or perish. It “calls the sun- 
set” (as is said), and holds it won- 
drously: 


When o’er wide seas the sun declines, 

Far off its fading glory shines; 

Far off, sublime and full of fear, 

The pine woods bring the sunset near. 

The blessed aroma floating from 
it brings health to the breathing of 
men. Its cones are objects of beauty. 
With maybe one exception, it in- 
vites and shelters ‘the nests of more 
birds than can be found in any other 
of our trees. As it puts on its 
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strength, it becomes, perhaps, on 
the outside, a little rough, but never- 
theless, in all its might, benignly 
fragrant, restful unspeakably, benefi- 
cent, protective, benedictive, calm; 
surcharged with deep, humane re- 
serves of power. 

And its more prosaic properties 
make it as Swedenborg might say, 
preéminently a “tree of uses.” No 
tree of the whole temperate zone or 
perhaps of the world equals, it is be- 
lieved, the white pine in its all- 
round fitness for constructive ser- 
vice. For mighty masts and bridge 
and mill-timbers and then through 
a thousand uses, by descending 
grades, to friction matches, this tree 
is endlessly in eager demand. And 
so I say it stands among us a mon- 
arch, alike, in the realms of sense and 
of sentiment. 

But the white pine, after all, has 
come, in our time, close to discrown- 
ment. I should, perhaps, have spoken 
of it throughout in the past tense as 
of a deposed rather than of a reign- 
ing monarch. Within the easy recol- 
lection of many readers of this arti- 
cle, white pine was one of the least 
costly and commonest of all woods 
for general uses. But the eager call 
for the wood on every hand de- 
spatched the axeman after it wher- 
ever it could be found, and laid it 
low. Throughout the favored belt, 
the mighty virgin growths of good 
white pine went down and were no 
more. To-day such white pine wood 
as can be found and cut, cautiously 
picked out and free of knots, is a 
costly luxury for the inner furnish- 
ing of ambitious houses. 

A sapling white pine growth is 
coming up, indeed. There are places 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and elsewhere in New 
England where a good deal of atten- 
tion is formally paid to growth of 
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this sort. In time, by fostering, we 
may have third-growth white pines 
of small to fair dimensions back with 
us again in quantity. Meanwhile, 
inquiry does not reveal more than 
a few straggling first-growth (mean- 
ing virgin or primeval growth) 
white pines in either Vermont or 


Rhode Island. In Connecticut, 
excepting for a few at Cornwall, I 
hear of none. From Massa- 


chusetts virgin pine has almost 
wholly vanished. There is a little 
group of white pines standing in 
Carlisle, in this State, on land which 
was purchased a year or two ago 
through the agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association and 
given to the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, by which it is held as a public 
reservation. These trees were prob- 
ably just starting into growth any- 
where from about the years 1650 to 
about 1700, and are properly re- 
served as venerable. White pines, 
more or less old (but very likely 
all of second growth) are reported, 
too, from Andover and Boxford. 
The last report of the Forest Com- 
missioner of Maine (issued in 1902), 
a book of 150 pages, gives four pages 
to the hard woods and practically all 
the rest of the book to that one tree 
which seems to-day to command, by 
an overwhelming preponderance, 
the thought of Maine: the spruce. 
While I dare not absolutely aver 
that not one primeval white pine is 
left alive to-day in Maine, I can as- 
sert that my inquiry has revealed 
none. 

Here is what the Forest Commis- 
sioner says of Maine pines, and all 
that he says, so far as I can learn: 

“Sapling pines, and even pines of 
older growth, may still be found in 
many sections of the State.” The 
“even,” in this connection, is very 
significant. If there had been any- 
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thing more of importance to say, 
the Commissioner would doubtless 
have said it. His reference, too, must 
be in part to the Norway pine, in- 
stead of to our king pine. And this 
in Maine—the “Pine Tree State” of 
yesterday ! 

But on the noble Pisgah Range 
of Winchester (Winchester is a 
beautiful river-town, tucked snugly 
in the Southern, Vermont-Massa- 
chusetts corner of New Hampshire) 
is a great tract of virgin forest,— 
saved from the axe by sheer luck 
only. Here tower virgin white pines 
of most impressive age, girth, lofti- 
ness and number. Par excellence, 
these are ¢he last primeval white 
pines of New England. It is of this 
remarkable tract, with its very ancient 
white pines in their rugged loftiness, 
that-I am especially to have my say 
in this descriptive article. 

And first, a word about the charm- 
ing township overlooked by Pisgah 
and its virgin forest: Winchester 
was bought of the Indian Nawlet by 
Massachusetts men from Lunen- 
burg, who settled it in 1733, and for 
a season called it Arlington. It has 
grown up slowly on the lines laid at 
the beginning, as a town of sturdy, 
if not fertile, farms and busy mills. 
The Ashuelot River plunges through 
it, careering down the precipitous, 
short slope to the Connecticut. All 
about it are great wooded hills. Its 
two delightful villages, \Winchester 





and Ashuelot, have the great rock 
maples, wide, pleasant, central 


streets, plain, comfortable homes, 
and on the whole “the folks” we are 
apt to think of as still typifying 
Northern New England. The Pole, 
the French-Canadian and the Irish- 
man are there in numbers, yet the 
town continues typically Yankee. 
Winchester has 2.500 people, and is 
reached from Boston by two routes, 
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in about four hours. It is thirteen 
miles from Keene and fifteen miles 
from Mount Monadnock. From Ver- 
mont and the Connecticut River it is 
separated, westerly, by the strip- 
shaped town, two miles and a half 
in width, called Hinsdale. Southerly, 
Northfield and Warwick in Massa- 
chusetts bound it, while on the east 
and north are the New Hampshire 
towns, Richmond, Swanzey and 
Chesterfield. Two features worthy 
of special note obtain to Winchester 
village. A line of shaggy white 
pines, rather ragged, which prob- 
ably excel in age the Carlisle pines 
of Massachusetts, and the large, 
comely meeting-house, where a cen- 
tury ago those typically American 
religionists, the Universalists, first 
formulated and _ proclaimed their 
confession of faith in the absolute, 
final triumph of all good. 
From lovely Ashuelot 
guided by an expert woodsman, | 
my first ascent of Pisgah and enter- 
ing his primeval solitudes, came out 
by way of Hinsdale, a trip, in all, of 
some six miles. In the course of 
several days, I saw all the more 
wonderful parts of the great Pisgah 
tract, though leaving much of minor 
interest unseen. The time was early 
in this present May of 1904. The 
weather, absolute perfection for a 
hearty climb. The great hills all 
about us were clad in varying grays 
and buffs, dark greens and umbers 
in solid masses or in blended strips, 


village, 


where evergreens and _ hardwood 
growths, great crags or massive 
boulders intervened or mingled. 


Amidst all these again were finer 
colors of the early season: The ten- 
der and delicious creams (washed 
with pea-green) of the unfolding 
poplars, and the fresh tawnies, 
chromes and blazing oranges of the 
budding maples, intensifying to 
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blood-orange tints and then to sheer 
blood-reds. 

We passed to Pisgah by a rough, 
disused old logging-road; crossing 
and re-crossing, by old team-bridges 
rotting to pieces, a nameless brook 
—in England ’twould have been an 
immemorial river, with a_ historic 
naine—which must have sheltered 
“many a lusty trout.” The flanks of 
the first height were so steep that 
when I lay upon the slope, I dug my 
heels into the earth that I might not 
slip, feet forward, dangerously, on 
the carpet of glossy, dry, dead beech 
leaves, as one would slide on glare 
snow crust. On the way up, we 
paused at a white pine stump, five 
feet across, cut by the father of my 
guide, some forty years ago. We 
read off upon it the encircling rings, 
which crowded nearer and nearer to- 
gether as they distanced the centre. 
In the last peripheral space, an inch 
and a quarter wide, was compressed, 
we thought, a century of growth. 
The white pine once joined in life to 
this great stump was unquestionably 
of hoary, awe-compelling age: a 
foretaste of what we were about to 
see when we gained the summit. 
Before we had attained it, we passed 
through a heavy growth of yellow 
and black birch, old shaggy hemlock 
and small beech. 

This beech, in places, shot up its 
tall stems, smooth as bamboo fish- 
poles, so closely set together that we 
could hardly see between them; a 
genuine beech-jungle. How heavy 
must be the summer shade beneath 
the jungle-beeches crowned with 


their thick-grown leaves! 

At last, at the very summit of this 
first Pisgah mountain, we found our- 
selves in a tract of fifty acres, so 
close-set everywhere with noble vir- 
gin hemlocks and white pines that 
there was no room for another tree. 
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The ground shadowed by this vener- 
able growth is just one mass of 
ancient tree-mould and green hil- 
locks of thick moss. No under- 
growth of any sort can thrive here. 
There is no light for it. 

It is a mistake to speak of mighty 
“nature’s cathedrals.” 
They are not. Cathedrals should be 
spoken of as art’s attempts at imi- 
tating forests. We were in no ca- 
thedral, but in a mighty, primitive, 
massive forest of hemlocks and 
white pines, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of years old, their great trunks 
towering high up toward the hidden 
skies. Many of the white pines were 
straight as a spear; such pines, as in 
the old colonial days, the agents of 
the Hanoverian Georges, if they had 
found them, would have eagerly cut 
deep with the broad arrow which 
marked them out for royal masts. I 
sat under white pines which ran up 
sheer two hundred feet, with all of 
eighty feet of smooth trunk, clear of 
a single limb. Other immemorial 
white pines were there, with bark 
welted up in great ridges, which, 
when chiseled off, made excellent 
wood-billets about three inches 
thick. Such deep-ridged bark as this 
denotes the tree that bears it as a 
very ancient of ancients. 

And the heavenly silence of this 
august, primeval, heavy-shadowed 
grove! For years I have slept in a 
home and toiled in its study as well, 
in the very heart of a district verily 
consecrated to fierce, incessant 
noise, shot forth by charging, clang- 
ing, roaring, squealing “electrics,” 
jolting team-traffic and the cries and 
heavy bangings of night-workers. 
To rest here for a space in stillness 
absolute was a golden privilege for 
which every hard-smitten nerve in 
my system sighed out thanks for. 
“But in a great, fierce wind-storm,” 
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said my friend and guide, “‘these 
pines here break the silence, I can 
tell you. Then you can hear them 
wailing for miles around.” I can 
well believe him. Not a stump of a 
cut tree was anywhere within this 
lordly tract. It never in all time has 
felt the axe. 

So we passed on, toward the next 
summit, through mighty virgin 
growths of towering chestnut and of 
black and yellow birch. I saw one 
black birch of great age and mas- 
siveness, an ancient tree, perhaps, 
when the first boat-load disem- 
barked on Plymouth Rock—and one 
lofty, venerable chestnut that in 
length of years (or centuries, rather) 
combined with fine condition, is 
very probably unmatched in all 
New England. The chestnut tree 
was seventy feet high, and a gener- 
ous three feet and a half across the 
butt. It is one of the grand features 
of this Pisgah Range that, in its 
primeval marvels, it offers many 
massive contrasts. The white pines 
are, we grant, the chief of all the 
wonders, but in great spaces here 
and there throughout the tract they 
are set off and made more wonder- 
ful by shaggy first-growth hard- 
woods, virgin hemlocks and mighty 
spruces. All along the way, at happy 
intervals, were brooklets, rills and 
brooks of water bubbling from deep 
springs, and not from 
sponge. 

Doubtless the Almighty,—though 
I grudge even this admission— 
might have made better water than 
that which flows from Pisgah 
Springs, but doubtless the Almighty 
never did—nor will. The water was 
absolute perfection, and we eagerly 
drank it along the route at every 
opportunity. There was a plentiful 
growth of beech throughout the 
hardwood tracts, and the way was 
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thickly carpeted with their all-but 
indestructible leathery, weather- 
washed dead leaves of pallid buff, 
commingled with the hardy leaves 
of birch and chestnut. Signs of the 
hedgehog were everywhere about, 
but I missed seeing one. This sedate 
tree-climber is, however, one of the 
features of the place, and may be 
frequently under observation in the 
daytime. 

We passed on, guided alone by 
compass, through a wilderness of 
lower grounds, and then to lonely 
rugged slopes (skirting great spruce 
growths on the way and mighty 
first-growth hemlock clusters), and 
thence to a great, full, brawling, 
springing brook, boiling about and 
bathing its moss-swathed boulders. 
Here we stayed for lunch and then 
pressed on to what is probably the 
highest point in all the Pisgah 
Range. Heretofore, there had been 
no looking off from any height. The 
tremendous trees prevented this, 
and the region we had _ passed 
through had never known the axe. 
But fire had done its demonic work 
upon this range, and the lumbermen 
had cut away the great growths 


smitten by it. Hence, from this 
height, we had an outlook. And a 


wondrous outlook it was, into New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. Through the fine, crystal May 
air we could Keene and any 
number of pleasant country towns, 
range upon vistaed range of rugged 
hills, and great Monadnock tower- 
ing due east. From here we passed 
again into a great white pine tract. 
I could get from my friend no esti- 
mate of the number of pines, but 
they were legion. Again we were 
enclosed in the rich darkness of 


see 


these huge primeval evergreens, tra- 
versing it softly with a haunted feel- 
ing; for, indeed, we were in touch 
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with days when all America was 
Indian. No axe, I think, has ever 
rung within these solitudes, unless, 
indeed, on rare occasion, the axe of 
some lone bee-hunter. And yet lI 
must make one exception. Deep 
within this solemn forest, we came 
upon a small, unfinished or depleted 
pile of oaken billets, carefully cut 
out and placed by an evidently ex- 
perienced hand. They were old and 
had gathered the mouldy accretions 
of age, yet so well laid were they be- 
tween their stakes that no accident 
of wind or ice or otherwise had 
spilled in all these years a single 
billet. There was a mystery about 
that little pile which my friend did 
not unravel. That they were cut for 
barrel staves we did make out—for 
barrel staves in the old, dead West 
India trade before the railroads, 
when staves were boated down the 
Connecticut River. Yet I had not 
seen one oak in all these woods from 
the start to now, and not one oak 
stump. It seemed to me not unlikely 
that in old slavery days, maybe 
when Franklin Pierce was Presi- 
dent, some single adventtrer for 
staves, when oaks were getting very 
scarce, had found a solitary oak 
somewhere within these solitudes, 
had cut it up and piled it, and then— 
There's the mystery. Why was that 
pile left unfinished or depleted as 
we found it? If—as I am hoping 
and working and believing—the Pis- 
gah tract, indeed, comes into the 
people's hands as a perpetual reserve 
forever, I hope that mystic stave- 
pile, lone among pines, with its sug- 
gested story, will stay intact and 
honored, till the relic-stealers break 
it up. It dates back, I should say, at 
least to Abraham Lincoln’s early 
day. Perhaps, much farther back. 

Still we pressed on, through acres 
upon acres of primeval pines—pines 
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—pines. Still in the grave spirit that 
became the place, we contemplated 
our king-trees—indeed, the very last 
and greatest of their New England 
race—sturdy, staunch, wholesome 
and towering. Some of these great 
white pines were full four feet and 
a half across the butt, and some that 
we missed are rumored to be 
greater—maybe five feet to six. But 
these were big and tall enough, and 
pines without a limb for sixty feet 
and over, one hundred and fifty feet 
in height, and more than that—were 
common objects, hardly to be noted. 
Many must have much exceeded 
these dimensions, I should say. 
Three white pines, standing like 
ranked soldiers, close together, yet 
apart from others, one of them four 
feet across the butt, and all high and 
massive, I named “The Three Noble 
Kinsmen,” after the goodly Eliza- 
bethan drama which Shakespeare, 
maybe, had a hand in. I hope they 
will bear that name in the hoped- 
for People’s Reserve. Then there 
were big, round boulders, glacier- 
deposited, and all but “rocking 
stones,” so lightly were they poised. 
These were everywhere garnished 
with the bright rock-ferns that New 
Hampshire boys gather by the car- 
load for the Boston florists. In a 
Reserve, they would have formal 
names as curiosities. Under the 
pines again the  water-springs 
abounded, and we drank and were 
filled. 

Out at last we came from amidst 
the darkling trunks of these huge 
resinous reminders of dim days into 
a forest lighter and more modern, 
and thence back to gentle Ashuelot 
village. But before we turned from 
the ancient forest I went over in my 
mind certain facts which bear upon 
its possible preservation for the peo- 
ple: In the first place, fire—chief 
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of forest enemies—has left it mainly 
alone. Again, the winds have 
troubled it but little. Here and there 
on our course we had come upon 
slight breaks in the great woods 
caused by wind-fallen trees of the 
lighter-rooted sort. But such breaks 
were few and of light consequence. 
In this compacted, deeply-grounded 
growth the winds have neither 
wrought much evil in the past nor 
will they compass it in the visible 
future. Again the great primeval 
trees were robust,one and all. Hardi- 
hood and high health mantled in 
them. The ground they grew in 
nurtured them richly. The forest- 
blasting insects had not gnawed them 
to their weakening, and from the big 
and snowy white canoe birches 
(shaming the spindling gray birch 
of the Bay State) right through the 
rugged list of beeches, chestnuts, 
black and yellow birches, spruces, 
hemlocks and white pines, the words 
to characterize them would be: ma- 
tured, prime wholesomeness, 
tained by an environment well-nigh 
ideal. Thus is the highest promise 
given for the future. A tree pre- 
serves its youth well into the “for- 
evers,’ and for all I learn to the con- 
trary, the oldest tree in this whole 
Pisgah wilderness may even live 
yes, and enjoy life all the while—a 
thousand years from now. And how 
old are the oldest trees within this 
vast retreat? Gathering such in- 
formation as I may from those ex- 
pert in forestry, who know the great 
tract well, I am of opinion that many 
trees here number at least seven full 
centuries of growth, or possibly 
more. I believe that I have reclined 
beneath, and with a reverential hand 
caressed, great white pines that were 
hardy saplings here on Pisgah when 
bad King John delivered Magna 
Charta up, with cursing, to the 
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Barons. Such pines were venerable, 
mighty, towering trees (as old as 
many or all of those saved out at 
Carlisle, Massachusetts) when Saint 
Columbus caught his opening 
glimpse of the New World! Re- 
membering this and the fact that we 
have no such white pines alive any- 
where else in all New England— 
quite probably not in all the United 
States—are there any who wonder 
that I am seeking to save these pines 
and their noble associates, forever, 
from being cloven with axes and sawn 
with saws into timber? 

But though the one great central 
feature of the Pisgah tract is beyond 








question its awe-inspiring virgin 
forests —especially of the white 


pine,—there are accessories to the 
noble tract which greatly heightens 
its value for a People’s Reserve. 
Connected with and included in it is 
a chain of fine ponds, or little lakes, 
covering one hundred acres or more, 
with lovely “white-piney” camping- 
grounds opening out abundantly 
upon their shores. To reach these 
ponds one takes a wild walk, which, 
for my part, I think the finest of the 
sort I ever took. It leads from 
Ashuelot village right along the 
course, and sometimes on the great 
stones of the very bed of Pisgah 
Brook, an outlet for the nearer pond. 
Who shall describe the multiform 
acrobatics of full waters, hurtling 
and capering down a sharp descent 
amid tumultuously huddled boul- 
ders? Southey’s “Lodore Waters” 
does the work as nearly as anything 
I know. His poem is brought con- 
stantly before one who walks by Pis- 
gah Brook—but he finds that word- 
picture inadequate, after all. Most 
of the way is practically as wild as 
a part of Central Newfoundland or 
Northern Quebec, and yet it is 


within an easy stroll of soft repose 
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and delicate living. Wholesome 


little groves of sapling white pine 
attend the path at first, and in the 
season, all along the way, in the 
opener spots, the  spicy-scented 
lovely mayflower hides beneath its 
leaf-roof. And presently we come 
to lofty crags, steep, rough and wild, 
with glossy rock-ferns sprouting out 
from every crevice and mould-sup- 
porting shelflet. There are, too, 
sloping banks grown up to elegant 
beech-jungle, which, in the Summer 
heats, throws down a dense, delight- 
ful shade, flecked with the serrate 
in-breaks of the sun beams, and 
then, too, springs of delicious water 
bubble up beside the route at just 
the right, refreshing intervals. At 
one point a rough dam is crossed 
where the last bear of Ashuelot 
went his way, some twenty years 
ago, only to take the vengeance of 
a lurking rifle and then, making his 
herculean death-lunge up the op- 
posite precipice, yielded the ghost 
beneath a shaggy chestnut. 

In the whole Pisgah tract, we 
have, then, several mountains with 
their essential valleys, a chain of 
beautiful lakelets, abundant springs 
of perfect water and many tumb- 
ling, sparkling brooks and brooklets 
(mostly from springs and therefore 
trout-beloved and very cool), a 
wonderful wild brook-walk under 
the shadowing beeches, ideal camp- 
ing grounds, grand wholesome for- 
ests of vigorous virgin hemlocks, 
chestnuts, birches and great spruces, 
and then—the glorious last primeval 
white pines of New England. In 
the whole tract there may be some 
five thousand acres. 
tunately 


It is most for- 
owned 





for a 
strip about Pisgah Brook—by one 
estate. 

Nothing but sheer fortuity ever 
saved these massive virgin forests 
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from the axe. They were hard to 
come at; their owner had other irons 
in the fire. He put off cutting them 
till “‘a little later,” and, by a narrow 
chance, they have been, to this time, 
saved. But there is hard, commer- 
cial value in these tremendous 
growths. They will inevitably be 
cut down, one and all, and sawn 
asunder, if some measure is not 
taken speedily to preserve them. 
Where the last primeval white pines 
of New England once stood as giants 
will then be scarred stumps, chips 
and amputated tree-limbs and the 
starting up of puny seedling growth. 

What can be done to save to the 
people this unique and_ glorious 
tract? New Hampshire (which has 
no State Reserve) may possibly un- 
dertake to purchase it. But suppos- 
ing the undertaking fails—what 
then? Why not an appeal to some 
great millionaire to buy and pass it 
over to the State? No nobler act 
could be performed by wealth than 
this. But I have another notion that 
perhaps might in the end prevail: 
might not we, perhaps, secure a 
great New England Reserve for 
each of our six States to use in com- 
mon, by properly appealing to the 
legislature of each State? Here is 
an idea worth thinking of. Pisgah 
is central to New England, accessi- 
ble to all her States, easily come at. 
The cost of maintenance as a purely 
wild reserve (not as a tame, conven- 
tional, smooth bicycle-pathed park), 
would be but small. A few good 
guides and wardens, a rough road- 
way here and there, should surely 
be the main part of the business. 
But in any case, I cannot too 
strongly urge that—if not in one 
way, then in another—Pisgah, its 
healing silence and its immemorial 
pines, should be most sacredly pre- 
served as a perpetual heritage for 
New England and her children 











The Mission of Andrew 


By ANNIE NETTLETON BOURNE 


HE supper dishes were done 
and Mrs. Birdsey drew her 
little black shawl over her bent 

shoulders and sat down by the 
kitchen window; not the window 
that commanded the glory of field 
and hill and setting sun, but the one 
looking upon the barnyard across 
the road. There had been no sound 
of wheels since morning, when 
Abiram Fuller went past in his 
rattling spindle. Now she watched 
under the lowered shade to see him 
going home. There would be some- 
thing in the back of his wagon to 
show why he had been to the Cor- 
ners. 

As she waited there sounded over- 
head the squeaking of heavy boots. 
That was what roused Deacon Bird- 
sey from the sleep that had over- 
taken him when he came in from the 
evening chores. For half an hour he 
had lain back in his rocker, head 
bowed forward, fingers interlaced 
over his breast, and stockinged feet 
stretched on the floor. 

“Where’s Lorenzo going?” he de- 
manded, sitting up with sudden de- 
fiance as if he had been tricked into 
slumber. 

“Down to the Corners, I p’sume,” 
said his wife. 

“Well, he ain't,” said the Deacon 
shortly. “Do you want your only 
son should consort with evil doers 
an’ go straight to perdition. Keziah 
Birdsey?” 

Mrs. Birdsey’s sinall, meaching 
person and gentle face were scarcely 
the abode of motives of so violert a 
character. She seemed aware that 


the question was only rhetorical for 
she made no answer, though her 
mouth twitched when the sounds re- 
curred. Presently there was a clat- 
ter and Lorenzo opened the door at 
the foot of the stairs into the kitchen. 
He was clad in black broadcloth, 
with coat buttoned well up. His 
collar rose high above a narrow black 
cravat tied like the letter “x.” A 
black slouch hat sank nearer than 
usual to the tops of his ears because 
of the close clipping that his hair had 
undergone on Frank Thurston’s 
front lawn. His hat remained in 
place as he stood before his mother. 

“Can you hitch this on, Ma?” he 
asked, producing a button. He 
watched her the room. It 
would no more have occurred to him 
to get her work basket for her than 
it would have occurred to her to ask 
him to. 

“Which horse shall | take, father?” 
he asked over his shoulder. 

“Where you going?” 

“Down to the Corners.” 

“You won't take any on ’em, Lo- 
renzo Birdsey. An’ you won't go 
to the Corners neither, not with my 
consent.” 

The Deacon pulled his knees up 
and looked sternly at his son. It 
was not hard for Deacon Birdsey to 
look stern. The effort to look mild 
would have taxed him more. Nature 
had hewed him out in rugged aus- 
terity. To those behind him in 


cross 


church the straight, narrow shoul- 
ders and tall, narrow head had a 
moral significance; there was no 
need, at some unseemly flight of the 
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choir, for him to square about and they done at’em. Them young boys 
gaze up at the organ loft in open re- an’ gals, all come of meeting folks— 
buke. Bushy white hairanda white what d’yer think they done? 
beard reaching from ear to ear They—” the Deacon’s voice sank 
hedged in his face. Its length, from to a hoarse whisper—“they danced.” 
the eyebrows habitually raised as far Keziah caught her lower lip under 
as the muscles would allow, to the her teeth with a cluck of horror. 
drooping corners of the set mouth, “Father!” she gasped. “Air yer 
was prodigiously great. It was not sure?” 

the face that children stretch their But the Deacon had closed his lips 
arms toward, but it bore out Deacon tight. He would only nod his head 
Birdsey’s frequent testimony that he while poor Keziah sat shaking hers 
“cal’lated to do abaout the right mournfully from side to side. 

thing an’ expected other folks to,” II. 

and also his unvarying attitude 
when other folks fell short of his ex- 
pectations. 


It was scarcely ten o’clock when 
Lorenzo came back that evening, but 
there was no sign of life in the scat- 
tered houses that he passed. He 
was thinking of Eunice Stone’s face 
as she held a lamp high at the door 


Lorenzo flushed. His eyes were 
defiant but he did not speak. The 
door closed behind him and _ his 
mother watched him disappear over Say ; , 
the brow of the hill. Then: “Ain't ee peg ow good- 
you ’most too hard towards him, pye.” he said to himself. “But I'll 
father?” she ventured in a thin cGome for her soon.” His heart 
voice. bounded as he walked through the 

“What d’yer mean, Keziah?” de- silent valley and climbed the steep 
manded the Deacon. “It’s t’other ascent to his home. He lifted the 
way ‘round. I'd ought to ’a’ spoke kitchen latch cautiously, slipped off 
before. It don’t do young folks no his shoes, as usual, and crept up the 
good to set round on flour barr’ls an’ stairs. But his mother’s ear caught 
counters. Their tongues git too free.” the thud of his feet and she was be- 

“T don’t see as the Corners ever side him. 





hurt Lorenzo any. He fetches real “Oh, Lorenzo!” she whispered, 

nice books from there an’ he learns’ gripping his arm. “Promise me you 

a sight at the lectures.” won't never go to the Corners 
The Deacon spread his palms on agin.” 

his knees and looked steadily at his “Nonsense, mother!” and Lorenzo 


wife. “I s’pose I’ve got to tell you.” shook his arm loose. Then suddenly 
he began slowly, “but I d’clare | hate he put it around the bent shoulders. 
to when you think he’s so innocent.” “Don’t you worry, Ma,” he said 
Mrs. Birdsey leaned forward all gently. “I'll be a man in spite of 
a-tremble with apprehension. father.” He kissed her soft cheek 
“Thought I’d drop when I fust and she went away comforted. It 
heerd it,” pursued her husband. “Lo- could not be so bad as father 
renzo’s told you how onct a month thought. She had always trusted 
all last winter they had sociables in her boy. She was sleeping calmly 
the hall—” when the kitchen latch was lifted 
“Yes.” from the inside and Lorenzo went 
“Ves, but he never let on what out. He stood still a moment, held 
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by the magic of the night. Across 
the meadows moved a mist like a 
swift procession of innumerable 
wraiths and out of it came the cry of 
the whip-poor-will, that human voice 
of desolation. A cold light in the 
eastern sky foretold the rising of the 
moon. Before it rose he was on the 
road to Trumbull, nine miles away, 
where was the nearest railway sta- 
tion. 

As he walked he was in the grasp 
of an overwhelming emotion that he 
now experienced for the first time, 
the sense of freedom. Obed Birdsey 
had always done the right thing by 
his son. No one could say that there 
was a cow or a boy or a horse on the 
place that he had abused. To be 
sure, he had not acted foolish over 
him the way Keziah did, but he had 
calculated to make him into a good 
farmer and leave him the farm. But 
he never had thought of him except 
in relation to himself. . Lorenzo’s 
part must be perfect submission. He 
never let a colt kick over the traces. 
Such restraint had grown daily 
more unbearable to the son. To 
break away, to be himself, had been 
the one theme of his brooding. Now 
he did not look back at the house. 
There was no room in his thought 
for the grief of parting. He was 
scarcely touched after the first mo- 
ment, by the beauty of the night,— 
the familiar fields transfigured by 
moonlight, the wooded hills that had 
always seemed to him to hide fairer 
lands, the brook flowing swift and 
musical under the thicket beside 
him, the still houses asleep under 
their great protecting maples. 

In the reflective hours of. daily 
drudgery he had planned a career for 
himself that stood out sharply 
against life on the farm. But to-night 
the future was blurred. He did not 
look ahead. He escaped, body and 
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mind. Visions of what he was leav- 
ing quickened his steps. Never again 
would he follow the plough like one 
work horse behind another. Never 
again would he drive the cows to 
pasture, heavy creatures stepping 
one by one over the lowered bars. He 
recalled with a dull ache twilight 
hours when he had sat brooding, his 
lonely mood heightened by the 
scene,—dreary waste of pasture 
land, vast stretches of gray rock and 
hard hack, and straight lines of 
stone wall, monuments of the toil of 
his ancestors. \What was there to 
show for their dumb, patient labor? 
Some day the stone walls would 
tumble into ruins too, like the homes 
of those who had bent their backs 
to make them. Skeleton houses 
stood with windows and doors gone. 
He paused before one where he used 
to play as a boy. Moonlight 
streamed into the vacant rooms. 
Loose, ragged boards swayed creak- 
ing in the night wind. With a shud- 
der he walked quickly on. No in- 
deed, he never would go to the Cor- 
ners again. Now his face was set 
toward a wider door of escape. 
IIT. 

It was six o'clock and the men 
would be coming in to breakfast, but 
Keziah Birdsey sat idle. The day 
before she would have been called a 
young-looking woman for her age, 
but not now. This morning she was 
shrunken and wrinkled and old. The 
tears were trickling down her 
cheeks; her apron could not dry 
them. 

Beside her stood her husband, 
holding in his hand a letter. Sud- 
denly he jerked it into halves. 

“Oh, father!’ she cried, as if he 
had hurt her. 

“Don't you take on so, Keziah,” 
said the Deacon; “he ain't wuth it. 
A boy that’d sneak away from his 
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folks, I say let him go. We've allus 
done our part by him.” 

Mrs. Birdsey protested with up- 
lifted hand and streaming eyes but 
the Deacon did not relent. 

“T want you should promise me, 
Keziah Birdsey, never to let that boy 
step foot in this house agin, not es 
long es you live. Do you hear?” 

And Keziah, weeping and heart- 
broken, and _ overflowing with 
mother-love, Keziah promised. 
Years ago she had promised to obey 
Obed. Obedience had often brought 
her pain, but that she regarded as a 
matter of course. This request was 
strange, harder than any that Obed 
had made before, but Keziah obeyed 
with the unquestioning, self-forget- 
ting love that she always had borne 
her husband. 

And so long months of loneliness 
followed. Keziah recalled the early 
years of her married life when she 
longed in vain for a child. If Lo- 
renzo had been sent to them then, she 
thought, they would have under- 
stood him better. She had been 
patient and hopeful; she would be 
so now. Obed would soften. Lo- 
renzo would come back. 

But not until he was successful. 
He would not even write until then. 
He was not the first young man to 
grow sick of Wheaton; that was the 
way they all had done. One, she re- 
flected with sinking of heart, never 
had been heard from at all. Keziah 
had little imagination. The Lorenzo 
who stole away at night was thence- 
forth unknown to her. But she loved 
to let her memory linger about the 
Lorenzo of years ago, the little 
sunny-headed boy that played near 
her while she worked, before school 
and the farm separated them. She 
would sit fingering the bag of mar- 
bles that was his, or take out ten- 
derly from its wrappings the first 
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cap that she had knitted him. She 
did it up hastily one day when Obed 
chanced to come into the room. But 
not before he saw it. 

Afterward the Deacon sat on an 
old stump beside the barn door, 
ruminatively chewing a piece of tim- 
othy. 

“Jest like pullin’ teeth,” he mut- 
tered, “to go back on my word. But 
I d’clare I miss the boy. Don’t 
know’s I kin stan’ it much longer 
myself, let alone Keziah, women 
folks do act so ridic’lous.” 

It was an hour later when the two 
hired men carried the Deacon into 
the bedroom and Keziah came run- 
ning with the camphor bottle in her 
trembling hand. 

“He’s been havin’ them hard 
breathin’s all the mornin’, Mis’ Bird- 
sey,’ said one, “an’ I see he was 
goin’ to take one o’ his spells.” 

When Keziah was alone with her 
husband his breathing grew more 
regular. She sat fanning him with 
the sense of relief that had always 
come at such times. Presently he 
turned his head slightly. His eyes 
did not open, but he tried to speak. 

“What is it, father?” asked 
tenderly. “What is it?” 

But no words came. The Deacon’s 
cheeks flushed and he passed his 
hand over his brow. Keziah’s hand 
followed his. Then, with the 
woman’s instinct, she put her lips 
close to his ear and asked, “Is it Lo- 
renzo?” but there was no answer. 
Then a kind of frenzy seized her. 
She wrung her hands, talked inco- 
herently, covered the still face with 
kisses. Growing more quiet she 
spoke into his ear again, loud and 
slow, “Is it Lorenzo? 
Lorenzo?” 
head_ the 
stopped. 


she 


Do you want 
But when she lifted her 
gentle breathing had 
Deacon Birdsey did not 
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have to face the shame of going back 
on his word. 

IV. 

“I do b’lieve it’s Lovisy Perrit,” 
murmured Keziah, as she flattened 
her nose against the tiny window 
pane. ‘“Waddles like her. ’Tis her!” 

The voice rose in excitement. 
“Somethin’ must ’a’ happened. Lo- 
visy h’aint ben up this hill, I don’t 
know when. Not sence she’s ben in 
years an’ fleshed up so.” 

Long before her visitor was near 
enough for the exchange of greet- 
ings, Keziah was at the door nodding 
and smiling and fingering her little 
black shawl. Then she heard only 
her own voice. Lovisa could not re- 
spond except by gesticulation and 
puffing. She waited what seemed to 
Keziah an endless time on the door 
stone before pulling herself up into 
the house by means of both jambs. 
At last she flopped down upon an 
arm chair. Lovisa always was on, 
never in, a chair. No part of the 
chair was visible as she hung loosely 
over it. She lay back with closed 
eyes, putting out her hand blindly 
for the fan that Keziah offered. 

“Kinder heated term,” Keziah 
suggested. 

Lovisa nodded. 

“Rains a good deal, too. Ketchin’ 
weather, open an’ shet so.” 

Another nod. 

“Lay off your bunnit, Lovisy.” 

“There!” gasped Lovisa, shoving 
back a man’s cap that fell to the floor 
revealing a mass of short gray hair. 

“Folks all well on the plain fur 
anythin’t you know?” Keziah pur- 
sued tentatively. 

The visitor only nodded again. 
But a cheerful expression began to 
play over her plump cheeks and she 
sighed as if relieved. Presently she 
descended to the depths of an ample 
pocket and extracted a spectacle 
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case, from which she slowly drew 
the spectacles. Then she produced 
a letter. Keziah at once recognized 
Lorenzo’s handwriting. She caught 
her breath and grew a shade paler. 
By this time Lovisa’s eyes were wide 
open, regarding her steadily. 

“Beats all how you stick it out 
here ‘lone so, Keziah,” she began in 
a hearty voice. “Le’s see; how long 
is't sence the Deacon was took? 
Eight year? An’ Lorenzo same’s 
dead longer’n that. Now you needn’t 
stiff up so, Keziah Birdsey. I’ve kep’ 
still es long’s I’m goin’ to. The 
neighbors was talkin’ you over las’ 
night”—Keziah winced—‘“an’ I got 
so full o’ mad I couldn’t hardly hold 
it. Not at them, you understand, 
‘twas you. I made up my mind’t I’d 
git up this hill somehow, ef it took 
my las’ breath, an’ tell you what I 
think o’ you. I stopped for the mail, 
an’ first off Jake Simpson sez, ‘They 
ain’t anythin’ fur you, Mis’ Perrit, 
‘cept a postal from your sister Sally 
sayin’ she’s done up a sight 0’ 
huckleberries an’ all well at home.’ 
He handed that out an’ I was goin’ 
‘long. Then he hollered. ‘Say, here’s 
a letter. Shall I open it fur you?’ 
sez he, real perlite. “Land, no!’ sez 
I. ‘I was a Gritman, I guess I kin 
open my own mail.’”’ 

During this suspense Keziah’s 
hands worked in her lap and her 
eyes did not leave the letter. Lovisa 
was perfectly aware of their gaze as 
she picked it up and remarked cas- 
ually, “Thought some o’ lettin’ you 
read it. Guess you don’t desarve 
to.” Then she returned it to her 
pocket. Keziah uttered a smothered 
cry, and burst into a flood of tears. 

V. 

The person in Wheaton who 
manifested the least interest in peo- 
ple’s affairs and knew the most 
about them was the Widow Perrit, 
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known to all as Aunt Lovisy. “Live 
and let live’ was her motto, and she 
was wont to declare that she did 
wish folks wouldn’t dump all their 
troubles into her lap just as if she 
was arag bag. But they did. When 
gossip was active about Lorenzo, the 
only one who kept silent and the 
only one who was in possession of 
the facts was Aunt Lovisa. She 
never mentioned them except to her- 
self, when she scolded herself 
roundly for bothering with the boy. 
The Deacon had told everybody that 
his doors were shut to his son. Well 
then, why should she correspond 
with him? Was it anything to her 
that he was establishing himself and 
getting a home ready for Eunice? 
And that Eunice’s parents had 
promised to let her join him? 

If the widow Perrit had been in 
the habit of occupying herself with 
the affairs of others she would have 
been as astonished as the rest of 
Wheaton that Lorenzo did not come 
to his father’s funeral. Fate seemed 
to have brought the term of punish- 
ment to an end. But Keziah was so 
silent and uncomplaining that 
Wheaton’s hard feelings toward Lo- 
renzo were exchanged for a sense of 
injury toward her. No one saw her. 
The Birdsey pew was empty. The 
Deacon’s book at the store no longer 
testified to good providing. Everv 
window in her house was shut tight 
except one in the kitchen. It was 
common for visitors to find the door 
locked, and not on the outside, some 
said. 

3ut it came easy to Wheaton, 
busy and hard-worked, to respect a 
manifest preference for solitude, and 
gradually Keziah was left to the life 
that she had chosen. Had the news 
from Lorenzo continued vaguely 
favorable, probably she would have 
been allowed to bring her weary 
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task of self-abnegation to its perfect 
close. But when sorrow came to 
him a new chord was touched. How 
much did Keziah know? Had she 
heard of the lingering illness that 
had left Lorenzo’s little boy a 
cripple? Surely she would come to 
the burying ground when Eunice 
was brought home. But Keziah was 
not at Eunice’s grave. 

It was totally against Lovisa Per- 
rit’s principles to present herself at 
Keziah’s door with the express pur- 
pose of interfering, but when once 
she made up her mind to do so, it 
would have been quite as much 
against her principles not to. 

VI 

The effect of the disappearance of 
Lorenzo’s letter was precisely what 
Lovisa expected. She knew that a 
sudden overflow of tears will carry 
with it secrets that have been 
damned up for years. Her attitude 
toward Keziah changed at once. 
One would hardly have believed 
that the tender manner and caress- 
ing voice were a disguise of the 
masculine widow Perrit. 

“There! There!” she said sooth- 
ingly. “Tell me all about it.” 

Keziah’s frail little body shook 
with sobs, the pent-up grief of 
years. She had not dishonored her 
husband’s memory by the indul- 
gence of tears. Now she tried to sit 
up stiffly. “I’m a-gettin’ along all 
right,” she said weakly, “I don’ 
know’s I need to have folks med- 
dlin’, I don’ know’s I do.” 

“Wall, you do,” said Lovisa, with 
a touch of her accustomed fierce- 
ness. “I want you should tell it to 
me jest’s ‘tis. When the Deacon 
was took, you fell by rights to Lo- 
renzo. Now why didn’t you send 
for him to come home?” 

The habit of subjection to a 
stronger personality stood Keziah 
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in good stead. She offered no Lovisa had been schooled by all 
further resistance but told Lovisa Wheaton to meet difficulties. but 


the story of her life since her hus- 
band had left her bound by a prom- 
ise. 

When she had finished Lovisa sat 
looking at her a moment in silent 
contempt. Then she seemed to 
comprehend, as if by a flash of in- 
sight, what this weak little crea- 
ture, blindly submissive, stupidly 
faithful, with a courage past belief, 
had borne in dumb patience. 

“It beats all!” was her simple 
comment. 

She rocked back and forth vio- 
lently while Keziah wiped her eyes 
with an unfamiliar sense of relief. 
Then she began to mutter to her- 
self as if she had wholly forgotten 
the presence of another. * Keziah 
could make nothing of it except that 
Lovisa seemed to be upbraiding 
somebody in strong terms. 

Without speaking to Keziah 
again, she gathered up her cap and 
came for the floor, got to her feet 
and proceeded to waddle away. 
Halfway down the path she turned 
back. ‘“’Tarnal fool!” she ejacu- 
lated, without designating the object 
of the epithet, and flung the letter 
to Keziah. “You kin keep it,” she 
called back. 

Vil 

The widow Perrit’s epithet of op- 
probrium was directed toward her- 
self; and as she sat at her desk, 
with pen and paper before her, a 
week later, she indulged in another. 
Keziah had haunted her. No mat- 
ter how she bustled about her work, 
she could not shut out the sight of 
those wistful eyes fixed on the let- 
ter in her lap. However loud her 
voice rang in the hymns with which 
she was accustomed to lighten her 
labors, Keziah’s broken tones told 
her pitiful story above the song. 


now she was confronted by one 
that baffled her. : 
“There’s Keziah,” she reflected, 
“shet up in that old tomb of a 
house. A body’d think she was try- 
in’ to make herself as dead as the 
Deacon. An’ there’s Lorenzo, allus 
was a lovin’ son, needin’ his ma the 
wust way. How’s he a-goin’ to 
fetch up that motherless cripple, I'd 
like to know, ‘thout no woman to 


ful little promise a-stickin’ up there 
between ‘em, jest a slipshod word 
or two said in haste like enough, 
thet’s growed an’ growed until it’s 
es high as a mountain an’ es hard as 
a three-inch plank. You couldn't 
git Keziah through it, not ef you 
druv her with an ox-whip. All is, 
you've got to git her round it.” 

Lovisa had sat down at the desk 
resolved to wait there for some 
fruitful idea “ef it took a week.” 
Whether it was will power or in- 
spiration that came to the rescue, 
suddenly she gave vent to one of her 
bursts of laughter. 

“Wall, Deacon,” she chuckled, as 
she seized the pen, “guess we've got 
ahead of you now. Keziah kin keep 
her word all she wants to. You 
didn’t make her promise anythin’ 
‘bout Andrew, did you?” ; 

She was so genuinely exultant 
over having outwitted the Deacon 
that the departed spirit of the re- 
pentant man, if it was hovering 
above her just then, doubtless had 
not the heart to present itself in ex- 
planatory self-justification. Her pen 
flew, her face working as she joy- 
fully pictured the fulfillment of the 
plans that she suggested to Lorenzo. 

It was in consequence of this let- 
ter that Pete Wilton, the stage- 
driver, saw the brakeman jump from 
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the train at Trumbull, toss off a bag, 
and then lift down a little boy with 
great tenderness. The boy put up 
his arms and Pete grinned at the 
brakeman’s furtive look as he re- 
ceived a kiss on his begrimed cheek. 
The brakeman had just time to 
beckon to Pete and toss him a letter 
before swinging back on his train. 

Pete noted something familiar in 
the pale face of the little lad who 
limped beside him, proudly insisting 
upon carrying his bag. When he 
read the message, “Please carry the 
bearer to the home of Mrs. Obed 
Birdsey,” hé almost lost his balance 
on the dashboard of the stage, to 
which he had been crowded by the 
pressure of passengers and baggage. 

“[T vum!” he exclaimed under his 
breath, “it’s Lorenzo’s boy!” 

As errand man for all who lived 
on his stage route, Pete was well 
posted in current events. Jake Simp- 
had not reported any corre- 
spondence between Keziah and Lo- 
renzo; he did not believe she was ex- 
pecting the boy. How was 
likely to take the surprise engrossed 
his thoughts so completely’ that he 
let the reins hang loose until an im- 
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she 


patient traveller recalled him to 
business. “Guess your hosses air 
runnin’ daown.” Then he started 
them up with a jerk that jounced 
all the passengers and set a tea- 
kettle, out of sight somewhere, 
rattling merrily. Little Andrew 


laughed aloud. The laugh was con- 
tagious. In consequence of it, an 
unusually good-natured company 
toiled through the sandy plains and 
up the stony mountain roads. 

The only passenger to come all the 
way to Wheaton was Andrew. 

“Is it much farther to Grand- 
ma’s?” he asked after he had slipped 
about on the leather seat alone for 
half an hour. 
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“Not much,” answered Pete. “TI 
was goin’ there anyhow. That tea- 
kettle’s hern. I took it to git it 
mended—For the land’s sake!” 

“What?” cried Andrew. 

“Oh, nothin’. Only I wondered 
how on airth Aunt Lovisy got up 
here.” 

Pete had beheld the Widow Per- 
rit, who was scarcely known to leave 
her own dooryard, under a tree by 
the roadside, calmly knitting. He 
frankly expressed his astonishment 
as she stiffly and waddled 
toward the stage. 

“Wall, who's got a better right?” 
she demanded. “How air you, 
Andrew? I guess your Pa told you 
about your Aunt Lovisy. Wall, I’m 
her.” 

She smiled as she patted the pale 
face. “Ain't so fierce as I look. Tell 
your grandma I'll be up to see her 
‘long "bout sundown.” 

“Carry you up, Aunt Lovisy?” 

“No, I ain’t a-goin’ jest yit.” 

Keziah had been listening at the 
kitchen window for the stage. When 
she heard its rattle, she came outside 
and stood watching her tea-kettle 
slowly climb the hill. For some 
reason unknown to himself Pete did 
not tell his small passenger who she 
was. When he jumped down and 
restored Mrs. Birdsey’s property to 
her, she paid no attention to him. 
Her eyes were fixed on the stage 
with a look that made Pete wish that 
he could get himself away. “Here’s 
another pa’cel for you, Mis’ Bird- 
sey,” he said, trying to speak in an 
offhand way. “It’s a kind o’ precious 
one. I shall want a consid’able for 
fetchin’ it up.” He grinned feebly 
as he lifted Andrew down. Then he 
reached for the bag and carried it 
into the kitchen with his back 
turned. He kept it turned as he re- 
gained the stage and climbed in with 
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a sheepish feeling. Without saying 
good day, he flung the lash across 
the horses’ backs and sent them gal- 
loping down the hill. 

The widow Perrit was not in the 
habit of sneaking. Wheaton would 
have been nonplussed to see her ap- 
proach Mrs. Birdsey’s through the 
grass instead of by the _ stone 
flagging. Neither was eavesdropping 
characteristic of her, but there she 
was, leaning up against the house, 
close beside the open kitchen win- 
dow. The look of pure enjoyment 
in her face, as she stood with cocked 
head, was not in the least suggestive 
of a stricken conscience. 

“How she dooz rattle the dishes,” 
she thought. “An’ her feet ain’t pat- 
tered so lively in one while.” 

Then she heard childish 
high and sweet. 

“Was papa as big as me when he 
sat in this chair, Grandma?” 

Keziah’s voice, as she answered, 
sounded strange. The eavesdropper 
could hardly make out what she said. 
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But when Andrew spoke _ she 
caught every word. “My mamma 
has gone to a far-off country,” he 
was saying, “and when you come to 
live at our house, Grandma, I’ll show 
you a picture of her.” Then an un- 
expected ripple of laughter,—““Why, 
Grandma! Why did you blow your 
nose so hard? You made me jump.” 

Presently there was the sound of 
little feet. Lovisa’s heart swelled in 
her breast at the slow, dragging 
steps. As the clear tones rose again 
her conscience suddenly accused her 
and she clapped her hands over her 
ears. She waddled away through the 
grass as fast as she could, still hold- 
ing them there. 

It was past sundown and late for 
women folk to be out alone when she 
came up the stone flagging and 
knocked at Keziah’s door. It stood 
open, and Keziah was in her little 
chair by the window. She did not 
see anything of Andrew. He was 
fast asleep, hugging to his breast a 
bag of marbles. 


Since Knowing You 


By Heten A. Saxon 


Since knowing you, I know myself no more, 
All that I was, the sin and sloth denied, 
The insincerity, defiant pride, 

Indifference behind the mask. I wore, 

The selfishness but half-rebuked before 
You came, the callousness so long defied, 
And all the ugly train I fain would hide, 

Into love’s crucible at last I pour. 


At once my pain and gain! 


For sin confessed 


Is sin repudiated, all its sting 
And power made void; this is love’s great test, 
Its sacred task, its dearest offering. 


Behold me, then! 


The germ of all my best 
Lies hidden in the worthlessness I bring. 
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Bridges--- Ancient and Modern 


By CLypE ELsert Orpdway 


T has been said that the building 
of good roads is the first and 
surest evidence of the advance of 

civilization. It is quite true. It was 
the Appian Way, over which flowed 
the tide of humanity and traffic from 
the Eternal City to the borders of 
the Empire and even to the distant 
ends of the earth, that helped in 
large measure to make Rome the 
mistress of the world. From that 
time, down to this age of the newest 
turnpike or highway on our Western 
frontier, public roads have been the 
forerunners of social and industrial 
progress. 

But side by side with the building 
of roads there has been the necessity 
for bridges to span unfordable 
streams and impassable gorges and 
chasms. So that the art of bridge- 
building has been, equally with the 
making of roads, a factor in the 
spread of civilization. He who would 
trace most accurately the expansion 
of commerce and the spread of in- 
dustry and social life in any country, 
will do it by following the history 
and progress of making roads and 
building bridges within its limits. 

Bridge building is so early an art 
that it is of little use to speculate on 
its origin. The necessity of bridges 
arose with the building of the first 
road and the awakening of traffic, 
and the exigency was early met, as 
the varied and crude forms of 
bridges which date from antiquity 
indicate. The earliest bridges were 
those of stone, types of which are 
still extant in ancient China, Persia, 
Greece and Italy. ‘The first forms 





were those of stone slabs stretched 
across the narrow stream or chasm, 
which style soon developed into the 
solid arch of masonry now still con- 
siderably in vogue and recognized as 
the most enduring bridge ever con- 
structed. 

The Chinese have long been famil- 
iar with the art of bridge-building, 
and their bridges are noted for their 
extreme length and “They 
have,’ says a writer on the subject, 
“bridges of great magnitude and 
high antiquity, so old that their 
origin is unknown.” And he tells of 
one in China that is built from the 
top of one mountain to another, with 
an arch of six hundred feet span and 
seven hundred and fifty feet high. 

The arch in bridge construction 
was known as far back as the age of 
Pericles, though none of the bridzves 
of that early period now exist. Traces 
of them are found, however, in an 
occasional ancient ruin. One of the 
most famous of the arch 
bridges of early times still existing 
is that spanning the Tagus River at 
Alcantara, Spain, which was built in 
the year 100 A. D., in honor of Tra- 
jan, the popular Emperor. This 
bridge is six hundred and seventy 
feet in length. 

Wooden bridges were also built 
in early times, but are not so com- 
mon, and do not date back so far as 
those of stone. A historic bridge of 
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this class was that of Cesar over the 
Rhine, built in 55 B. C., and de- 
scribed in his Commentaries. Almost 
of necessity, owing to a lack of 
knowledge, 
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wooden bridges of the earlier cen- 
turies were of the plain girder type 
and without artistic design or nat- 
ural beauty. The earliest example 
of scientific bridge-building. with 
wood was the famous structure over 
the Rhine at Schaffhausen, which 
was designed and erected in 1757 by 
a common carpenter. This is one of 
the most celebrated wooden bridges 
ever constructed, and marks the be- 
ginning of the era of wooden bridges 
which ended only within compara- 
tively recent times. 

Cast-iron followed wood as a ma- 
terial in the erection of bridges, and 
this was in turn followed by 
wrought-iron, while in receat years 
steel has largely supplanted all 
other materials in their constriction. 
The first cast-iron bridge was built 
over the Severn River at Coalbrook- 
dale, England, in 1773-77, and cre- 
ated a new interest and enthusiasm 
in the art. 

Another type of bridge which. is 
unique and interesting is that,made 
of rope; it is found in a few instances 
in India and other regions abound- 
ing in high mountains and deep and 
narrow gorges. 

This style of bridge is not notable 
for its antiquity—which its crude- 
ness would indicate—so much as for 
the illustration it furnishes of the 
backward civilization and primitive 
methods of certain peoples, even in 
modern times. One of the best ex- 
amples of the rope bridge is that 
over the Kishangaugu, Shardi, India. 
This is to-day the chief form of 
bridge in the regions mentioned. 

An instance of the engineering 
skill and quaint genius displayed in 
the art in early times and under 
primitive conditions is shown in the 
bridge over the Euphrates River, 
within the city of Babylon. This 
river divides the city in halves, and 
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in addition to the great wall that sur- 
rounds the entire city, two lesser 
walls, of considerable height, how- 
ever, run parallel to either bank of 
the stream. During the reign of 
Queen Nitocris a bridge was built 
over the river, connecting these two 
walls. It is told that the bridge was 
composed of movable wooden plat- 
forms laid on piers and abutments, 
and that they were removed at night 
to prevent thieves from crossing. 
The piers were built by turning the 
river into an artificial basin thirteen 
miles square, which had to hold the 
yolume of water that flowed between 
the banks for a time sufficient to 
allow the construction of the piers 
and abutments,—a feat of calcula- 
tion and engineering which would 
not be considered mean by experts 
of the present age. 

In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, bridge-building awoke to a 
new life with the revival of architec- 
tutal and» engineering skill which 
marked that period throughout 
Europe. This renaissance 
earlier in France than elsewhere and 
more pronounced, and large num- 
bers and fine specimens of bridges 
in that country at the present time 
testify to this fact. During the period 
referred to it was considered in 
France as pious to build a bridge as 
to erect a church, and a matter that 
was accounted as worthy the grant- 
ing of indulgences. The clergy, mon- 
asteries and communes joined in 
this work and a_ bridge-building 
brotherhood was formed on the erec- 
tion of the famous bridge of Avig- 
non. 

It is, however, only in compara- 
tively recent times that the architec- 
tural and artistic treatment of 
bridges has come to occupy a prom- 
inent place.in their construction. 
Until what may be called distinctly 
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modern times, bridges have been re- 
garded as purely utilitarian struc- 
tures. They were considered and 
constructed entirely from the point 
of view of usefulness and efficiency. 
It was not a question of how they 
would look but of what they would 
hold and how long they would last. 
“Even the medieval bridges which 
we have regarded as picturesque 
were,’ says a writer, “to the men 
who built them, only the best prac- 
tical method of building according to 
their knowledge and requirements.” 
But of late there has arisen the 
notion that the bridges of a city, in 
public parks and private estates 
might add to the architectural char- 
acter and artistic beauty of the scene. 
A solidly-built arched stone bridge 
is in itself a structure possessing nat- 
ural beauty, which is disfigured only 
when attempts to “ornament” it are 
made. But the demands of modern 
traffic and navigation have made it 
impossible always to have the stone 
arch bridge, while the cheaper cost 
of iron and steel have made stone in- 
expedient in the field of lighter and 
more ornamental bridges. So atten- 
tion has been more particularly 
turned toward how to make beauti- 
ful the modern iron structures of 
long spans and wide ways which 
commerce and travel must have. As 
an indication of the extent to which 
the art idea has gone in connection 
with bridges, in Saint Petersburg de- 
signs for new bridges have lately 
been thrown open to competition 
among architects of all nations,—a 
significant and remarkable step for- 
ward for the nation of the Czar; in 
New York designs for new bridges 
must be under the supervision of a 
very accomplished architect attached 
to the Bridge Commission, and in 
addition must receive the approval 
of the Art Commission; in Paris the 
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art idea has become so dominant 
that all the permanent bridges, ex- 
cepting the railway Viaduct, are 
architecturally beautiful. So pro- 
nounced is this that it may almost be 
said the city takes the lead in the 
artistic nature of her bridges. 

As France was the first among 
the nations to experience the revival 
of bridge-building in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, Paris, her 
Capital, naturally became the scene 
of many of the country’s finest speci- 
mens of the art. Paris may well be 
called the city of bridges, the Seine 
River being spanned by thirty-two 
such structures within the limits of 
the city. 

The most celebrated and ancient of 
these is the Pont Notre Dame, which 
was erected in 1500. Another, per- 
haps more striking but not so old, 
and without the historic significance, 
is the Pont Neuf, which was begun 
in 1758 and completed by Henry lV.., 
in 1604, and which was thoroughly 
restored in 1852. This bridge is 
1,080 feet long and abuts near the 
middle on a small peninsula planted 
with trees, which form a beautiful 
background to the noble equestrian 
statue of Henry IV. standing in 
the central open space on the bridge. 
The most striking and recent of the 
bridges that adorn the city is the 
Pont Alexander III., which was 
named in honor of the Czar. This 
structure is said by one authority to 
be one of the most masterly exam- 
ples of metal-work design in exist- 
ence. To the fine palaces, long 
boulevards and quaint, historic 
quays of Paris, dating, as do two of 
them, to the fourteenth century, the 
large number of beautiful bridges 
are a fitting addition. The Paris Ex- 
position in 1900 brought into exist- 
ence the Exposition bridge, which 
was one of the architectural features. 
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of the great exhibition, and undoubt- 
edly stimulated interest in the art 
side of bridge construction, as did 
also the exhibit of the other nations 
in this field on that occasion, and the 
publication at the time, by a distin- 
guished German, of a work called “A 
Hundred Years of Bridge-building 
in Germany.” In this, as in the 
other _ world-expositions _ since, 
bridges have occupied a prominent 
place and clearly marked the me- 
chanical and architectural advance 
of the age. 

In spite of the interest and enter- 
prise in the subject, two factors have 
interfered with the full progress of 
the artistic in the“¢onStruction of 
bridges in modern times. "These are 
the rise and rapid.spread’of, the loco- 
motive railroad and the almost-uni- 
versal adoption of iromas*a’building 
material. ra 
old stone arch bridge by the thodern 
iron one in its various forms, which 
railroad conditions and the cheap- 
ness of iron demand,-has ntade it im- 
possible to retain the artistic beauty 
that characterized the former ¢lassi 
So we are still compelled to look for 
the artistic and beautiful ih the -art 
of bridge-building to the essentially 
artistic and» picturesque structtifes 
composed. of granite and masénry. 
From an architectural and artistic 
point of view the railway iron bridge 
must constitute a class by itself and 
remain more or less defective, for 
the special conditions and’ reqtire- 
ments it is built to meet, at present 
at least, exclude it from the class 
that can be rendered beautiful in de- 
sign and execution, 

A professor of engineering in the 
University of Edinburgh, writing in 
1876 on the subject of bridges, 
after dwelling upon the remarkable 
progress that has been made in re- 
cent. years in the engineering depart- 
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ment of bridge construction, both 
above and below the water’s surface, 
“In one direction it may be 
said that everything remains to be 
done. The genius has still to come 
who shall teach us how our metal 
structures may be made beautiful.” 
That engineers and architects are 
devoting time and thought to this 
end is evidenced by every new struc- 
ture that appears. One step has been 
taken in this direction by the recog- 
nition of the fact that much is added 
to the beauty: and artistic effect of 
bridges by suiting the build of the 
structure to the run of the water, 
and that attempts to ornament spoil 
rather than enhance the effect. Ex- 
perience has proved that metal 
bridges cannot be made artistic, but 
are only rendered vulgar, by at- 
tempts at pure ornamentation. Pure 
which illustrates the 
forces of nature and the laws that 
obtain there, iS*nmever in bad taste, 
though it“May, not, in many cases, 
be artistié,and’heautiful. The plain 
frame off fe*metal bridge that ful- 
fills the @h@ve ‘requirement is more 
attractive,and aftistic than when it 
is ornamented and thus given a gew- 
gaw effegf. Suspension bridges, like 
the stoné#rch ones; have a certain 
artistic hgattty within themselves, if 
let well #Htie in this:respect. And 
fortunatel¥fer-the success of art and 
natural beawty in Bridges, engineers 
and architects are more fully recog- 
nizing this fact. 

In view of the foregoing, it is nat- 
ural that we should find:some of the 
most interesting and beautiful 
bridgés in historic sections of the 
Old World, and dating from medi- 
eval times either in actual construc- 
tion or style of architecture, when 
stone was the building material and 
the graceful arch the model. Much 
of the beauty of bridges and not a 
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little of their artistic effect depends 
upon their setting as well as upon 
their style, and it is this that gives 
to certain old and historic bridges 
the element of poetry and romance 
which many people feel is there. In 
France, in addition to those men- 
tioned in connection with Paris, we 
find numerous bridges of this char- 
acter, which, taken with their set- 
ting, furnish scenes of great beauty. 
Such an one is the old bridge over 
the river Lot, at Cahors, with its 
three towers. These towers, stand- 
ing one at each end and one in the 
middle of the bridge, were built by 
the people for defense against their 
enemies, and are suggestive remind- 
ers of the life and conditions of the 
time they represent. Other bridges 
in this region are those over the 
Tarn River at Albi, and one of more 
than passing interest, because of its 
size and architectural nature and 
surroundings, is that at Perigeux. 
The Pont De Garabit, at Cantal, is 
one of the greatest and most notable 
in France. It is of great height and 
extreme length, and of bold, com- 
manding beauty, constituting one of 
the best examples of the age of the 
combining of engineering achieve- 
ment and artistic excellence. 

A structure of historic interest and 
architectural beauty is the Pont Du 
Gard, near Nismes, France, a city 
particularly rich in Roman remains. 
The Pont Du Gard is the old Roman 
Aqueduct, which is renowned for its 
age, magnitude and architectural 
construction. In Nismes are also 
found an amphitheatre of great size, 
the temple of Maison-Carree, and 
baths, all remains and reminders of 
the life and times when Rome dom- 
inated the civilized world. But the 
old Aqueduct is the most remark- 
able as it is the most noted and best 
preserved of these remains. 
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two 
bridges of note because of their me- 


In Switzerland there are 
chanical skill and architectural 
beauty. Both of these structures are 
prize designs; they are the bridge 
over the Rhine at Basle, and the Via- 
duct from Berne to the Lorraine 
quarter. In these are well illustrated 


the skill in modern metal-work in 
bridge-building and the graceful 
curves and artistic form of the 


sarlier stone arch period, while they 
mark distinctly the advance of the 
little Republic of the Alps. 

In England there are a few bridges 
noted for their age or size or archi- 
tectural development, the most. con- 
spicuous of these being, of course, 
the famous London bridge. The 
great majority of bridges in Eng- 
land, however, are more notable for 
their historic and poetic associations 
and their quiet, picturesque beauty 
than for their size and ostentation. 
In England, perhaps, more than in 
any other country, one realizes the 
poetic and romantic that is associ- 
ated with bridges. A group of 
bridges that illustrate this fact and 
that are individually beautiful in 
form and structure, as well as rich 
in association, are those over the 
Cam River, near Cambridge. It 
is from this river and its bridges 
that the famous University city 
takes its name. The group includes 
Clare, Trinity, King’s and Queen’s 
bridges, the three latter being named 
from colleges of a corresponding 
title included in the University of 
Cambridge. They are each of strik- 
ing natural and architectural beauty, 
and what associations the mind can 
conjure up as one thinks of the long 
line of ancient worthies and world- 
renowned men, who, as students in 
those colleges, passed to and fro 
over their picturesque arches and 
lingered thoughtfully on their rails, 
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while to-day, on these same quiet 
waters, and under these same noble 
arches, are enacted the gay scenes 
of the regattas and aquatic sports of 
rival Universities. 

In the Palladian bridge of Wilton 
House, Wiltonshire, we have a fine 
example of the many beautiful 
bridges that adorn private estates in 
England, a class in which utility and 
engineering skill are secondary to 
beauty and the artistic and archi- 
tectural reach their height. 

It is a gruesome change from the 
thought of bridges as works of art 
to that of the Pagan custom of build- 
ing living human beings into the 
masonry of the structure, and yet 
evidence has been found in the 
records and reconstruction of some 
of the oldest and most famous 
bridges of the Old World that in their 
original erection this barbarous 
practice was followed. “Walled in” 
and “broken down” are phrases that 
occur in early accounts of certain 
bridges, and are said to refer to this 
custom. 

This inhuman method of walling 
living people into the stonework is 
supposed to have been practiced for 
the purpose of insuring permanence 
to the bridges, and the old song, 
“London Bridge is Broken Down,” 
indicates that the earlier structures 
of this bridge were built in this man- 
ner. 

Accidents, too, form a chapter of 
unpleasant reading on the subject of 
bridges. The frightful disasters’ of 
the Tay in Scotland and Ashtabula 
in the United States are still freshly 
and painfully remembered, and 
many others of less terrible conse- 
quences darken the annals of bridge 
history. Sut these calamities are 
confined almost wholly to railroad 
traffic and are fortunately growing 
more and more infrequent with the 
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their 


advance of scientific skill in 
construction. 

Military bridges constitute an in- 
teresting and separate division in the 
history. of bridges and the art of 
their construction, but these have 
been largely temporary and with 
little of the scientific and _pic- 
turesque connected with them, and 
we are now more concerned with 
bridges which indicate the spread of 


peaceful traffic and happy travel 
among prosperous’ peoples, and 


which represent the higher values 
and progress of the scientific and ar- 
tistic in this world-old art. And in 
nothing perhaps, more than in her 
bridges, is the advance of these two 
factors in the Old World more dis- 
tinctly illustrated. It is a develop- 
ment that indicates the triumph of 
the artistic over the commercial, 
and attests a growing taste in the 
people for the beautiful, even in the 
common necessities of practical 
civilization, which is encouraging 
and in keeping with the other 
phases of development that mark 
modern progress. 

In America the engineering side 


of bridge-building has _ received 
much attention and made rapid 
progress. Some of the greatest 


feats of engineering and scientific 
skill in the history of the art have 
been accomplished in the erection of 
some of the American bridges. But 
the development of the artistic and 
picturesque in this field is only be- 
ginhing in the New Werld, its chief 
illustrations being found in the 
bridges erected at the great exposi- 
tions in Chicago and Buffalo, and in 
the numerous beautiful and smaller 
ones in the many park systems of 
the United States. 

This lack of the beautiful in 
American bridges is due very large- 
ly to the fact that here civilization 
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had not well started until iron be- 
gan to be extensively used as a 
building material and was therefore 
arly employed in the erection of 
bridges instead of stone, thus de- 
priving the country of the beauty 
and grace of the stone arch which 
is so common in the older bridges 
of the Old World. 

Two unique specimens of the 
bridge building art in America are 
of much interest and worthy of 
mention: these are the old floating 
bridge at Lynn, Massachusetts and 
the black walnut bridge over Pine 
Creek in Warren County, Indiana. 
The former of these was built in 1802 
and is said to be the only structure 
of its kind in existence. It was 
built because it was supposed the 
pond which it crosses was practi- 
cally bottomless, and it was only in 
recent years that soundings proved 
that a modern bridge could be built, 
which was done, and the floating 
one discarded, though still greatly 
prized as a local curiosity. It was 
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originally five and one-half feet 
thick, but it has been so many times 
repaired with three-inch planks that 
its thickness is now seventeen feet, 
and the entire structure is so water- 
logged that a light team passing 
over it causes it to sink below the 
water’s surface. It is 511 feet in 
length, and was built in three sec- 
tions, floated into place, and secured. 
The secondof these unusual bridges 
is built entirely of black walnut and 
is the most expensive wooden bridge 
in the state of Indiana, and probably 
in the United States. Noone seems 
to know just when it was built, but 
it was certainly over a half century 
ago, and at the time when black 
walnut was abundant in that region. 
It is from 150 to 200 feet in length, 
and the timber alone in it is worth 
from twelve to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. Lumber dealers have repeat- 
edly tried to get possession of it, and 
bridge companies have offered to re- 
place it with an iron structure, 
taking the timber in payment. 





A Fifty Years’ Wrestle 


By Maupe E. 


66 ULLO, pardner! Hed a 
breakdown?” queried a 
friendly voice from the road- 

side. 

Jack Hargreave looked up from a 
fruitless tinkering with his auto- 
mobile, and smiled. “Looks like it,” 
he assented cheerfully. “I’ve been 
taking lessons in driving a motor car 
for the last three weeks and thought 
[ could manage the thing, but some- 
thing has gone wrong and I can’t 
fix it.” 

“A little off its feed, mebbe,” sug- 
gested the old man whimsically. 


SmitH HyMers 


“Perhaps,” said Hargreave good- 
humoredly. “Anyhow, it has balked, 
leaving me stranded here, half-way 
between my destination and my 
starting point.” 

“There’s no tamin’ them things, I 
remarked 


guess,” the old man 
sagely. “Always more or less of a 
wrastle with ‘em, same’s there is 


with a mortgage. A horse, now, or 
even a mule, if you treat ’em well 
an’ speak kind to ’em, after a while 
they'll git to know ye an’ act like 
they appreciated it; but ortomobiles 
an’ mortgages are the soullessest 
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things I ever see, an’ I know, for I’ve 
wrastled with one for nigh onto fifty 
year.” 

“Wrestled with a mortgage?” 
smiled Hargreave, throwing down 
his tools, prepared to abandon the 
unresponsive car to its fate. 

“Yes, sir, an’ the worst kind of 
wrastlin’, too; many’s the time I’ve 
thought it was goin’ to down me, but 
I’ve conquered in the last round. 
Fifty years is a long time, but I’ve 
got it winded at last, an’ got the 
papers in my pocket that makes me 
a free man once more—but look here, 
man, which way was you a-goin’ 
when that thing run down with ye?” 
the old man broke off to ask sud- 
denly. 

“T had started for Detroit,” smiled 
Hargreave. 

“All right,’ said the old man 
heartily, “jump in here an’ I'll have 
ye there in two jerks of a lamb’s tail. 
Ol’ Pete an’ the buggy ain’t so 
young as they used to be, but we all 
harmonize, as they call it, an’ we’re 
good for an extra passenger. Climb 
in!” 

And Hargreave climbed, while old 
Peter clumsily cramped the ancient 
phaeton, then started off with a 
spurt of speed Hargreave did not 
think was in him. Never a hand- 
some horse, over-feeding had ren- 
dered him pot-bellied and ungainly 
to a degree that would bar him entry 
to a beauty show, yet the old man 
eyed him lovingly. 

“Ol’ Pete never’ll be hung for his 
beauty, mebbe, but he’s a faithful 
critter, an’ I wouldn’t part with ’im 
for any o’ your thoroughbreds, nor 
for yer balky ortomobiles, neither. 
No, sir, Peter an’ me is good friends; 
why, ‘twas him that helped pay off 
the mortgage.” 

Hargreave smilingly passed his 
cigar case, a double invitation need- 
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ing no words for elucidation. 
“Well, I dunno,” said the old man 
doubtfully, as he selected one. “My 
choice is a good ol’ corncob for 
stiddy company, but I s’pose one 0’ 
these things wouldn’t hurt me.” 
“Yes, sir,” he resumed, after Peter 
had wisely waited for them to 
light up. “Mebbe you'll think I’m 
kind o’ harpin’ on the mortgage 
string this mornin’, but the fact is 
I’m feelin’ mighty good. Ain’t felt 
so light o’ heart since the day Marthy 
promised to marry me, over fifty 
year ago; an’ it’s all on account o’ 
gittin shet o’ the mortgage. Come 
to think of it,” he went on philosoph- 
ically, “mebbe that’s what they’re 
put on us fer, jest so we'll know 
what real happiness an’ gratitude is 
when we slip our necks out o’ the 
mortgage yoke. I ain’t a young 


man, as you can see; goin’ on 
seventy-five,” he explained proudly. 
“But that mortgage has_ been 


a-growin’ for nigh onto fifty year, 
an’ seems so it got heartier every 
day. 

“Ye see I got married kind o’ 
young,—a pretty woman Marthy 
was, an’ I couldn’t be blamed for 
wantin’ her, but I ought to waited 
till I got something laid up. I had 
just two dollars to the good after I 
feed the minister,’—he broke in 
with a_ half-shamed laugh—‘‘but 
mebbe that’s as much as ome o’ the 
young blades begin on, if they do 
make a bigger splurge. 

“But the children commenced 
comin’ right off, one arter another, 
till there was nine of ’em, about like 
a flight of stairs. Seems to me them 
younguns caught about every kind 
o’ sickness they could git hold of, an’ 
I paid out about every cent I earned 
to the doctor. Then Marthy got sick 
an’ was flat on her back for years, 
an’ needin’ so much nursin’ an’ medi- 
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cine that nothin’ to do but I had to 
mortgage the farm I’d bought a year 
or so after we wuz married. 

“Even with the mortgage money 
I wasn’t able to have the operation 
on Marthy’s hip that the doctor said 
would make a well woman of her; 
all it would do was to keep the fam- 
ily together an’ make Marthy half- 
ways comfortable. I tell ye, stran- 
ger, them’s the times that try men’s 
souls, as the poets tell about. When 
ye see yer best an’ dearest sufferin’ 
for lack of medical skill, an’ you not 
able to give it to ‘em, though you’d 
mortgage yer soul if that would help 
‘em, it’s mighty hard not to do a 
little covetin’ of yer neighbors’ 
riches. I know we're told that money 
is of no account, that it’s only souls 
that matters: the Good Book tells us 
to lay up our treasures in Heaven, an’ 
ministers stand up in the pulpit an’ 
preach strong about the glories of 
earthly poverty an’ the joys of re- 
nouncin’ till it sounds mighty con- 
vincin’, but I tell ye when ye see 
them that’s dependent on ye dyin’ 
for lack o’ money that would bring 
‘em health an’ strength, it looks to 
me as though ‘twould be more 
Christian-like to be a little keener 
on the money-gettin’.. Why, the 
man wouldn’t be wuth his salt that 
would be satisfied to lazy around 
Heaven rememberin’ that he’d let 
the wife he'd vowed to cherish 
suffer for lack o’ money while he 
put in his time prayin’ for the wel- 
fare of his soul, or hern either. I 
tell ye, there’s too much said now- 
adays about scornin’ filthy Lucifer!” 

The old man doubtless meant 
lucre, but Hargreave could not smile 
at the error. 

“Twa'n’t ‘cause I didn’t try that I 
didn’t git ahead, but I’ve had set- 
backs all through. About the time 
Marthy was able to be around, a 
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little one of the little fellers died, an’ 
I had to slap another mortgage on. 
An’ that’s the way it’s gone. God 
knows, I wasn’t afraid of work,— 
look at them hands, stranger; would 
ye think they’d put in their time 
lollin’ over billiard tables an’ sich?” 

Hargreave looked from the horny 
hands held out for his inspection, to 
the bent shoulders and twisted legs, 
then back to the seamed old face, 
and his throat tightened. 


“No shirking there,’ he said 
solemnly. 
“No, I don’t think I shirked, 


though mebbe I made some mistakes 
in cal’latin—I never was much on 
figgers—but I tried hard, an’ if in 
the end my Master says of me, as I 
say of ol’ Pete—he was a faithful 
critter-—it’s the best I can expect.” 
The voice trailed away into huski- 
ness, and Hargreave cleared his 
throat. 

“But the mortgage kep’ gittin’ 
bigger instid o’ shrinkin’, till it was 
all I could do to keep up the interest. 
None of us had many luxuries; even 
the younguns seemed to know they 
mustn’t expect candy an’ things ex- 
cept at Christmas time, an’ Marthy 
—well, Marthy never seemed to 
want anything like other women! I 
didn’t smoke them days, though I 
liked it well’s the next one, an’ I 
even swore off on peanuts. I was 
powerful fond o’ peanuts as a young- 
ster,an’ my mouth has fairly watered 
for em some days when I’ve been in 
town an’ smelt ’em roastin’ at that 
Eyetalian’s store. But I conquered 
the appetite, promisin’ myself a good 
feed on ’em soon’s the mortgage was 
paid off.” 

“Well, then you will allow me to 
treat, I hope,’ said Hargreave ear- 
nestly. 

The old man turned a half-humor- 
ous, half-sorrowful look on his com- 
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panion. 
for I went an’ bought ten cents’ 
wuth soon’s the writin’s wuz in my 


hands.” 
He paused, and Hargreave waited 


“Stranger, you're too late, 


expectantly. “Yes, sir, went an’ 
bought a pound, an’ then found that 
I couldn’t eat ’em after all. No 
teeth, ye see!” he exclaimed, turning 
a comprehensive glance on Har- 
greave. “Been a-gummin’ it now 
for eight year,—git along all right 
on common vittles, but when it 


comes to peanuts,—they won't 
gum.” 
The tone redeemed the words 


from the ludicrous, and again Har- 
greave was silent from sympathy. 
To him the little story of sacrifice 
was a tragedy. 

“Ye-uh, seems kind o’ tough to 
mortify yer appetite so long, then 
have to tantalize it after all. Seems 
most as if *twould be kinder o’ Provi- 
dence to take away the likin’s along 
with the emplement to gratify ’em. 
But there, I ain’t complainin’ so 
long’s I got the mortgage paid off. 
Seventy-five years seems pretty old 
to be a-wrastlin’ with mortgages, 
but freedom comes good even yit. If 
it had only come early enough for 
Marthy—G’wan, Pete!” he broke off 
brusquely, “you’re almost home 
now.” 

“It was good of your sons to help 
you out,” said Hargreave after a 
moment, flicking the ash from his 
second cigar. 

The old man turned a pained look 
upon his companion. “Don’t, stran- 
ger. Ye mean well, I know, but that 
hurts wust of all. I spent a good 
many years dreamin’ o’ that myself, 
but dreams never come true, ye 
know.” He smiled wistfully. “No, 
the boys left me soon’s they could 
earn for themselves, an’ when I tried 
to collect wages once or twice, bein’s 
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they wuz under age, they run away, 
an’ I never heard from ’em ag’in, 
only incidental like. No, the boys 
said they didn’t owe me nothin’— 
mebbe they didn’t; I can’t say— 
seem ’s if I done all I could for ’em, 
but mebbe I made mistakes, as we’re 
all bound to. One thing about it 
makes me thankful, though,—they 
wasn’t to blame fer their mother’s 
lameness—did I tell ye she was allus 
lame from that hip disease?” 

Hargreave nodded. “I 
stood,” he said huskily. 

“No, *twas too late for money to 
save her when the boys got big. If 
it hadn’t been, an’ they’d still run 
off, I’m afeard I could find it in my 
heart to cuss my own flesh an’ 
blood.” He brushed the sleeve of his 
“Jumper” across his eyes and cleared 
his throat. 

“But that ain’t neither here nor 
there,” he resumed cheerfully. “The 
main fact is that the mortgage is 
lifted. Me and Marthy done it,— 
with Peter’s help,” he added, with 
an affectionate flick of the whip on 
a leathery shank. “Done it by hard 
work and goin’ without things we’d 
liked; an’ that’s what life means to 
most of us,—hard work and goin’ 
without”—he broke off musingly. 

“After the younguns left home I 
begun to pick up; sold off some o’ 
the land an’ applied that on the 
mortgage, then turned my hand to 
market gardenin’. Prices was high 
on garden truck an’ small fruits for 
some years back, an’ I just laid by 
money till yisterday I planked it all 
down and ast for my papers. Happi- 
est day I’ve seen since I was a 
youngster. Now if I could only 
give Marthy a sound hip ag’in I’d 
be the happiest man in Michigan.” 

Hargreave silent, but his 
heart ached in sympathy. 

“But Marthy says I must stop 


under- 


was 
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frettin’ about that an’ just count my 
marcies, an’ the biggest of all is 
freedom. Why, pardner, the sun 
shines a heap brighter than it did 
when my was younger, an’ 
them bird songs is jest a echoin’ the 
hallelujahs in my soul.” 

Hargreave held out his hand im- 
pulsively, and the old man put his 
reluctantly into it, as though half- 
ashamed at his display of feeling. 

“Well, if Peter ain’t yanked us 
into town before we knowed it. My 
place is just a mile out; better come 
out to dinner——me an’ Marthy’ll 
treat ye well,” he smiled jocosely. 

“T’ve no doubt of that,” said Har- 
greave heartily. “I can’t just now, 
but I’d like to come out before I 
leave, if I may.” 

“All right, sir; glad to see ye. 
Come out an’ stop all night with us, 
an’ taste the nicest butter an’ jells 
an’ things ye ever put in yer mouth. 
Apples, too; I tell ye my Sweet 
Mary apples can’t be beat for eatin’.” 

Hargreave thanked him warmly 
and assured him he would be out, 
when the old man airily flicked the 
somnolent Peter with the whip, sur- 
prising him into a shambling trot, 
and the ancient outfit clattered away 
in the dust. 

But business detained Hargreave 
longer than he thought, and two 
days had passed before he was at 
liberty to make the promised visit. 

“He said the second house beyond 
the mill,” mused Hargreave uncer- 
tainly. “This must be the place, but 
there are two young men in the yard, 


eyes 
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and the old man said they lived 
alone.” 

He was about to go on when 
something caught his eye, a familiar 
figure in the barnyard. It was old 
Peter, shabby of coat and uncertain 
of vision, standing at the gate, look- 
ing wistfully toward the house, as 
though waiting for someone who 
was long in coming. 

A nameless fear smote Hargreave, 
and he turned anxiously toward the 
house. Half-way up the path he saw 
it,—that floating streamer of crape— 
and instinctively he understood. 

A cold-featured young woman 
opened the door, and to his anxious 
questioning told him that what he 
feared was true,—the old man was 
dead. Fifty years had been his to 
wrestle with a mortgage stronger 
sometimes than he, but only two 
days in which to glory in his victory. 

But what they did not tell him 
was that the boys had come home at 
last; come to benefit what they 
might from the long years of “hard 
work and doing without.” 

Comparative stranger as he was, 
Hargreave’s eyes were full and his 
heart hot with rebellion against cir- 
cumstances, as he turned away from 
the little place with its pitiful tell- 
tale crape; from the sobbing Marthy 
in her wheel-chair, to the sorry horse 
drooping disconsolately at the barn- 
yard gate. 

Fifty years’ wrestling with a mort- 
gage, and the mortgage was trium- 
phant at last. 














Amateur Genealogy 





By FANNIE WILDER BRowNn 


Part I. 
ITS INTEREST, VALUE AND SCOPE. 


HO can intelligently study 

the history of his country 

without wondering what 
part his ancestors played in its 
stirring scenes? Who can learn that 
one of his own great-great-grand- 
fathers marched out in response to 
the alarm of Paul Revere, or that 
another, in war-paint and feathers, 
tipped a part of the tea into Boston 
harbor, without a deepening con- 
sciousness of the reality and near- 
ness of those eventful days? 

If your idea of genealogy is con- 
fined to the “chapter of begots,” you 
will have wondered how it is possi- 
ble that anyone should be suffi- 
ciently interested in the subject to 
devote any part of his leisure to it. 
The names, and the dates of birth, 
death and marriage, of one’s ances- 
tors, standing alone, can interest but 
very few, and those merely as a mat- 
ter of curiosity; it is only when the 
bones of statistical genealogy are 
clothed upon with the flesh of biog- 
raphy that our ancestors are re-vivi- 
fied and individualized; only when 
biography is found to be an integral 
factor in history that its study be- 
comes deeply interesting and widely 
significant. 

Governor 
tory of Plimoth Plantation,” in the 


Bradford, in his “His- 


thrilling account of the voyage of 
the Mayflower, tells us: “In sundrie 
ot these stormes the winds were so 
fierce, & ye seas so high, as they 
could not beare a knote of saile, but 
were forced to hull, for diverce days 
togither. And in one of them, as 
they thus lay at hull, in a mighty 
storme, a lusty yonge man (called 
John Howland), coming upon some 
occasion above ye grattings, was, 
with a seele of ye shipe throwne into 
(ye) sea; but it pleased God yt he 
caught hould of ye top-saile hal- 
liards, which hunge over board, & 
rane out at length; yet he held his 
hould (though he was_ sundrie 
fadomes under water) till he was 
hald up by ye same rope to ye brime 
of ye water, and then with a boat 
hooke & other means got into ye 
shipe againe, & his life saved; and 
though he was something ill with it, 
vet he lived many years after, and 
became a profitable member both in 
church and comone wealthe.” Hun- 
dreds of Americans to-day trace 
their descent from this “lusty yonge 
man.” Is he an ancestor of yours? 
Was your grandmother’s family 
from the early settlers of Essex 
County, perhaps of Salem? What 
part did they take in the witchcraft 
persecutions? Were they of Rhode 
Island stock? What was their atti- 
tude toward the persecuted and ban- 
ished Roger Williams? If they were 
of Lancaster, of Groton, of Deerfield, 
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where were they when the Indians 
descended upon those towns, burn- 
ing the houses and carrying away 
captives? In whatever section they 
lived, and whatever name they bore, 
be sure that the events which to you 
to-day seem but a lesson to be 
studied were to them as real as was 
to you the scarcity of coal a year 
ago, or the fact that you had to walk 
home from Keith’s that stormy 
night a few weeks since because the 
cabmen were out on a strike. This 
industrial warfare will also become 
“history” to your descendants, who 
will wonder, and perhaps be unable 
to discover, what part you had in the 
events which are taking place to- 
day. 

In taking up amateur genealogy, 
you are working not for yourself 
alone, but for those who shall follow 
you. You may lay up money for 
your descendants, and they will 
spend it; you may leave them furni- 
ture or jewelry and they will treas- 
ure or wear it (or pawn it, if it is not 
lost or stolen), it may be without 
being at all sure to whom they are 
indebted for it; you may live an 
earnest, self-denying life which shall 
have its effect in the character of 
your descendants for generations; 
but unless you do more than all this, 
unless you or they call to aid the 
science of genealogy, your great- 
grandchildren may, and _ probably 
will, not know your name. Though 
public records to-day are so carefully 
kept that far more is preserved than 
formerly, yet there are names and 
dates, relationships and _ circum- 
stances, which you can remember or 
easily ascertain, that appear only on 
records so scattered that it would 
take a long and perhaps partially un- 
successful search for your descend- 
ants to secure them. Unless you, 
personally, make a record of it, much 
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of the information now stored in 
your memory, and in the memories 
of old people still living, may be lost 
to later generations. What would 
you give for a genealogical and bio- 
graphical record made by your 
grandfather, or by his grandfather? 
Such will be the value of your record 
to your descendants; and more, be- 
cause the appreciation of such rec- 
ords is rapidly on the increase. 

All genealogies may be divided 
into two classes. The first, the 
largest, the most familiar to the pub- 
lic, begins with the immigrant an- 
cestor of a family, and traces his 
children, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, and so on, through succes- 
Sive generations, toward or to the 
present. The daughters who marry 
thereby become members of some 
other family, and though custom 
varies greatly in this respect, their 
children are usually left to be re- 
corded with that family. To this 
class of descendant genealogies be- 
long by far the greater number of 
printed Family Histories and Gen- 
ealogies, and the “trees” in which 
the trunk represents the ancestor, 
the main branches his children, the 
sub-branches the children of each 
main branch, and so on, down to the 
little twigs, the growth of to-day. 
Unfortunately, the labor and ex- 
pense of compiling such a genealogy 
is so tremendous, and the time and 
money at the compiler’s command 
so inadequate, that the particular 
line of your own descent is often 
missing altogether ; or if found, your 
line is incomplete, or so full of errors 
as to destroy your confidence in the 
reliability of the work as a whole. 
Moreover, your own line is so small 
a part of the genealogy, and that one 
family so very small a part of all 
your ancestors, that the price of the 
book (necessarily much greater than 
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that of books in general) seems to 
you tremendous in proportion to its 
value to you personally. The people 
of whom it tells, though bearing 
your family name, or that of your 
mother, are most of them so re- 
motely related to you that you not 
only feel no interest in them, but 
speedily become convinced that 
genealogy is a dull study; you won- 
der how anyone can care to know 
about so Toms, Dicks and 
Harrys. It is to the second class of 
genealogies that you should turn to 
appreciate the fascination of the 
science, and it is in these that ama- 
teur genealogists find their avoca- 
tion. 

The second division is made up in 
reverse order from the first. It is 
ascendant genealogy. It starts with 
the present generation, with your- 
self (or with your children if you 
wish to include your wife’s ances- 
try), and works back, along as many 
of your lines as you wish to trace, to 
the immigrant ancestor of each line. 
Such a record deals only with people 
to whom your relationship is vital, 
and opens so many lines of research 
that the opportunity to unearth in- 
teresting and valuable material is 
almost unlimited. Most genealo- 
gists include more or less about the 
brothers and sisters of each ances- 
tor, as such information is of great 
assistance in tracing and proving the 
line, but other than these the work 
is a record of those only from whom 
you are directly descended, whose 
blood flows in your veins, and whose 
desires and thoughts, loves and 
hates, are as truly a part of your in- 
most self as the shape of this one’s 
nose, and the dimple on that one’s 
chin, are a part of your physical in- 
heritance. To understand yourself, 
you need to understand them. Who 
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were they, and what were their 
lives? 

The number of one’s direct ances- 
tors, to one who has not given it a 
thought, is astonishing. Everyone 
knows that he has or has had two 


parents, four grandparents, and, 
known or unknown, eight great- 
grandparents; proceeding by the 


same doubling of numbers in each 
generation, in the tenth (which will 
take you back in many of your lines 
to the founding of Boston or the 
landing of the Pilgrims, if you are of 
Puritan or Pilgrim stock,) you have 
five hundred and twelve, and in the 
eleventh, one thousand and twenty- 
four direct ancestors. You are de- 
scended from each one of these as 
directly and in the same degree as 
from the one whose name you bear; 
that is, you are just as truly de- 
scended from your grandmother's 
grandmothers grandmother, of 
whom you may never have thought, 
as from your grandfather’s grand- 
father’s grandfather, the name line, 
of whom you may be wont to say 
proudly: “My ancestor served in 
King Philip’s War. He was scalped 
by the Indians, and had to wear a 
silver plate ever after, so that he was 
called ‘Silver-Headed Thomas.’”’ 
What happened to that great-great- 
great-great-grandmother? Was she 
hung as a witch in Salem, or did she 
come over hid in a cargo of salt as a 
Huguenot refugee, carrying in her 
pocket the silver salt-shaker which 
your Great-Aunt Keziah let you hold 
for a little while when your grand- 
mother took you with her to call on 
summer festal days? Grandmother 
and Aunt Keziah knew the history 
of that salt-shaker, but they are both 
dead now; the shaker has gone to 
Aunt Keziah’s grandchildren, in Ari- 
zona, and you don't even know their 
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names. Your cousin Dorothy is one 
of Aunt Keziah’s grandchildren, and 
Dorothy’s mother, Aunt Catherine, 
is still living, up in the western part 
of Vermont near the New York line. 
Aunt Catherine has a family Bible 
that was her grandmother’s; you 
don’t know where that Bible will be 
sent when she is gone. Its record 
gives her line, probably for several 
generations. Get your genealogical 
record started, and for a part of your 
vacation trip this summer, go to 
visit Aunt Catherine. 


Part II. 
THE AMATEUR’S RECORD. 

For convenience in reference, and 
Saving time in writing and re- 
writing, some form of charts or 
blanks is almost indispensable to the 
genealogist. Of these, there are sev- 
eral kinds on the market, each hav- 
ing its own merits and demerits, and 
all requiring care in their use until 
one becomes familiar with them. 
They consist of a set of charts, 
bound or unbound, each containing 
spaces for the names, residences, 
and dates of birth, death and mar- 
riage of a certain number of ances- 
tors, with a more or less confusing 
system to show their relationship to 
preceding ard succeeding genera- 
tions. The underlying principle is 
the same as that in pedigree-charts 
used by stock-breeders, but the 
greater number of generations to be 
recorded requires a more complex 
system. Such charts should have 
provision for the entering of the 
authority for each item, and should 
be accompanied by at least an equal 
number of blank sheets for bio- 
graphical sketches, civil and mili- 
tary records, tracings of signatures, 
etc. 

It is strange that the most valu- 


able aid to the identification of in- 
dividual ancestors—a good number 
system—is wholly lacking in most 
charts. This must be supplied by 
the worker. With it, a record kept 
in a common notebook, or on a block 
of paper, becomes more satisfactory 
than the most elaborate accounts 
kept without numbering. The best 
number system is the simplest, so 
simple that any child can understand 
it and use it. Start with the present 
generation, whose ancestors are to 
be recorded, as 1. The father is 2, 
the mother is 3. The father of 2 is 
4 the mother is 5; the father of 3 is 
6, her mother, 7; the father and 
mother of 4 are 8 and 9, of 5 are 10 
and 11. That is, the number of the 
father is always twice the number 
of the child, and that of the mother 
the next higher number, which is 
always odd; the numbers of all the 
males are even, those of all the 
females are odd. The system may 
be continued to any number of gen- 
erations, and there is no conflicting 
of numbers or difficulty of identifi- 
cation. Its number is to be used 
with the name of each ancestor on 
the charts, in the biographical 
sketches, or wherever a name may 
appear. After using the ancestral 
numbers for a time, one becomes so 
familiar with them that he can tell 
by them the generation to which an 
individual belongs, and can also tell 
of which of the four grandparents 
he is an ancestor. In descendant 
work, a small superior figure is used 
after the Christian name of each in- 
dividual to show to which of the 
generations from the immigrant he 
belongs, the immigrant being num- 
bered 1. The term “generation,” as 
applied to ascendant work, is a 
ludicrous misnomer, but since it has 
no antonym it is made to do duty in 
direct contradiction to its meaning. 
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Do not wait to secure a set of 
charts before beginning your record. 
Any common blank book will 
answer for collecting your first in- 
formation. Enter your own date of 
birth, residence, brothers and sisters, 
and any facts that will be interesting 
to your descendants; leave a page or 
more for additional information, and 
then write up your father; the date 
of his marriage should be entered in 
his sketch, and where he first met 
your mother, but her birth and 
parentage should be given in her 
sketch, and there you will wish to 
record something about her girlhood 
and early surroundings. Don’t for- 
get to note the schools attended, so- 
cieties and church of which each has 
been a member, occupations, and 
offices held. The places visited, cele- 
brations attended, noted people met, 
and the introductions of inventions 
remembered, will all be interesting 
to future generations. In your first 
notebook, no attempt need be made 
to give literary form to the sketches; 
jot down any points that may occur 
to you, and work them together at 
your leisure, after having collected 
material enough to begin to feel 
somewhat skilled in handling it. 

One of the most trenchant and 
memorable sayings of Josh Billings 
is peculiarly applicable to the record 
of the amateur genealogist: “It is 
better not to know so much than to 
know so much that ain’t so.” To 
make a record that shall have any 
lasting value, requires patient per- 
severance, a nice discrimination as to 
the value of conflicting evidence, a 
resolute sifting out of interesting or 
simply laudatory statements, and a 
determination to ascertain and pre- 
sent the truth. One must not jump 
at conclusions. A certain writer, 
basing his belief upon the statements 
of Governor Bradford in the descrip- 





tion of the Mayflower in a storm, 
quoted in the first of these papers, 
claimed that Hull is the oldest town 
in New England—the Mayflower 
“lay at hull” for several days before 
going to Plymouth! 

After working a couple of hours 
in a Boston library one day last 
month, a showily-dressed woman 
turned to a professional and re- 
marked smilingly: “It is a great sat- 
isfaction to me to have found that I 
am descended from thirteen of the 
crowned heads of Europe,” and she 
waved her gilt-edged notebook tri- 
umphantly. “I have the facts all 
written down,” she continued, and 
bowed herself out to her waiting car- 
riage. Of what value was her record? 

If one waited to be sure of the re- 
liability of each item before entering 
it on his notebook, much valuable 
information would be lost, but the 
first and the second and the third 
rule for the professional as well as 
the amateur to observe is this: Each 
item must be proved by references 
from trustworthy sources, preferably 
original records, before you can be 
sure that it is correct. Enter all the 
information that you can find about 
your known ancestors. Write the 
title, volume and page of your refer- 
ences on the margin of your page, 
and use a small superior letter oppo- 
site each title and the same against 
each item in your text or chart se- 
cured from that volume. When you 
have proved an item from a reliable 
authority, check it in some way as 
settled. Don’t try to get history and 
biography about individuals until 
you have proved that you are de- 
scended from them, and don’t try to 
search English records until you 
have your line proved on this side 
of the water. 

If you collect your information in 
a note-book or books, select good 
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paper that will not wear out before 
you are ready to make your copy, 
and provide yourself with charts be- 
fore you have accun lated an un- 
wieldy amount of material. Write 
distinctly, leaving wide margins, and 
don’t crowd your work. If you have 
to add more matter than can be well- 
written on the page, make a note: 
“Continued on p. 34,” or whatever it 
may be, and on that page note: 
“Continued from p. 10.” Remember 
that the value of your permanent 
record will depend on the legibility 
and accuracy of your rough work, 
and also that the permanent record 
may have to be made by someone 
else, after all, and in that case what 
vou have done will be worthless un- 
less it can be read and understood by 
your successor. 

For the permanent record, it is 
better to use unbound charts, with 
paper to match for the sketches, 
than to attempt to use one of the 
bound books made for the purpose. 
If typewritten, use as soft a ribbon 
as can print clearly, in order to get a 
good quantity of ink on the paper; 
if pen-written, use a coarse or stub 
pen, for the same reason. Be sure 
to use a good mineral ink. When 
your permanent record is ready for 
binding, include a supply of blank 
leaves, for additions by later gener- 
ations, have the binding done with 
a view to durability rather than 
showiness, and on its completion 
you can feel that you have left for 
the future a memorial more endur- 
ing than granite or marble, and of 
far more value to your posterity. 


Part III. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Professor Channing, in his recent 
delightful lectures on “Early Amer- 
ican History,” speaking of the dif- 


ferent statements made as to the 
date and place of the birth of Chris- 
topher Columbus, said that he had 
come to the conclusion that Colum- 
bus didn’t himself know how old he 
was. “How,” asked Prof. Chan- 
ning, “do any of us know when we 
were born? We have to depend on 
our memory of what we have been 
told.” However, most of us are 
fairly well satisfied as to the evi- 
dence for the date of our own birth. 
For the births of our parents and 
grandparents, many have family 
records, or there is still living some 
Aunt Catherine or Great-Aunt Ke- 
ziah who can supply the informa- 
tion. If not, we must “look it up,” 
as we shall have to look up the 
names and dates of those beyond the 
range of such family records, written 
or verbal, as are at our command. 
The records of each city or town 
show, or should show, the dates of 
births, deaths and marriages which 
have taken place in that town; since 
1850, a return of such records from 
the town to the state has been re- 
quired in Massachusetts, and may 
be found at the State House. These 
recent records are quite complete, 
but the earlier records are so incom- 
plete that the absence of an item 
from them is not evidence that the 
event did not take place in the town. 
The vital statistics of many of the 
New England towns have been pub- 
lished, and those of Massachusetts 
towns already issued in the series 
now being published by the Record 
Commissioners can be found at any 
public library or record office in the 
state. Town and town proprietors’ 
books give town officers, votes and 
orders, tax-lists, divisions of town 
lands, etc. Many town histories con- 
tain a genealogical record of the 
principal families who have lived in 
that town, and some histories give 
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the ancestors, in the name-line, of its 
founders. Church records, when 


they are to be found, give marriages, 
baptisms, and occasionally deaths 
or burials, with admissions from 
and dismissals to, other towns. 
Sometimes cemetery records can be 
found, and inscriptions on grave- 
stones should be examined. In- 
scriptions are among the least re- 
liable of all sources of information, 
as the date of the record is so uncer- 
tain. Diaries of ministers or other 
persons of intelligence, newspapers, 
records of societies (notably the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company),and lists of passengers on 
incoming ships, are among other rec- 
ords, printed or in MSS., which may 
be found by the persistent investi- 
gator. 

In addition to Family Genealogies, 
a valuable work called “Munsell’s 
Index to Pedigrees” gives, alphabet- 
ically arranged under surnames, a 
list of books, with volume and page, 
containing pedigrees (that is, rec- 
ords of two or more generations) of 
that family. Sometimes several col- 
umns of references are given under 
one name, and in that case those 
books should be selected for exam- 
ination which seem from their title 
to be of the locality or class most 
likely to be helpful; you would not 
find anyone so recent as your great- 
grandmother in Savage’s Genealog- 
ical Dictionary, and would not be 
likely to find help on an Essex 
County family in the history of a 
New York town. 

There are certain standard works 
on genealogy which are invaluable; 
Savage, just mentioned, for the first 
three generations of New England 
families; Pope’s Pioneers of Massa- 
chusetts, for those who came to 
Plymouth or Massachusetts Bay 
Colony before 1640; more than fifty 
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volumes of “The New England His- 
toric Genealogical Register” (a com- 
plete index of which is nowin press), 
for genealogical, biographical and his- 
torical matter on almost every fam- 
ily in the country; five volumes of 
“Mayflower Descendants,” and four 
of “Genealogical Advertiser,” both 
largely on Plymouth and Barnstable 
County families; the Essex Institute 
Collections, and those of the Histor- 
ical Societies of each of the New 
England states; the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and the Plymouth 
Colony Records, and for military 
service, the state publications of 
Revolutionary records. Histories of 
certain of the “seed towns,” towns 
from which colonies were sent out 
to form other towns, should be kept 
in mind; Wyman’s “Charlestown,” 
Davis’s “Landmarks of Plymouth,” 
histories of Hingham, Deerfield, and 
many of the early Connecticut 
towns, are instances. The books 
mentioned in this paragraph may be 
found in almost any of the larger 
public libraries in New England. 
The Boston Public Library has a 
large collection of genealogical 
works, including many _ valuable 
English books. The New England 
Historic Genealogical Society has, 
including its manuscripts, the 
largest and most valuable collection 
of genealogical material in the coun- 
try. Its library, at 18 Somerset 
street, is open to the public, and 
there one may consult and make ex- 
tracts from its collections without 
charge. 

The value of statements made in 
compilations depends upon the 


known diligence and accuracy of the 
compiler. ‘Some books are so full of 
errors as to be absolutely worthless 
as authorities, but since even the 
most faulty may furnish valuable 
clues, they should be examined, and 
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their statements verified, item by 
item, from original records. 

Among the most valuable sources 
of genealogical information, being 
rich in material and absolutely trust- 
worthy, are the land and probate 
records. In Massachusetts these are 
to be found at the county-seats, in 
the court houses. Your great- 
grandfather, John Higginson, in 
deeding a piece of land, says it was 
given to him and his brother Na- 
thaniel by his father Jonathan, and 
describes it as bounded by land of 
the heirs of Thomas Miller. Now 
you already knew that John Higgin- 
son named his first boy Miller Hig- 
ginson; you look again at Higgin- 
son on the grantee index, and find a 
deed from Thomas Miller to John 
Higginson, of house and _ land 
granted “for love and affection which 
I do bear to my only daughter Su- 
sannah, now the wife of the said 
John Higginson”; Thomas Miller’s 
wife Jane joins in the deed. You 
cross the corridor to the Probate 
Registry, and there find the will of 
Jonathan Higginson, with wife 
Nancy: the will confirms to his sons 
John and Nathaniel the land given 
to them at their marriage; it also 
gives to John a bit of swamp land 
known as the Wheeler lot. Further 
investigation shows that Jane, the 
wife of Thomas Miller, was a 
Wheeler, and you find a deed by 
which Jonas Wheeler deeds the 
swamp lot to his well-beloved son, 
Thomas Miller. Such evidence of 
relationship is indisputable: but the 
entry on the town records of the 
birth of a Jane Wheeler twenty 
yeats before the marriage of Thomas 
Miller to Jane Wheeler does not 
show that the Jane who was born 
was the same as the Jane who mar- 
ried; she may have been an older 


sister who died young, or a cousin, 
or even of an entirely different fam- 
ily; and there is nothing in the entry 
of marriage on the town records to 
show that the bride may not have 
been a widow, and not born a 
Wheeler at all. The land records 
are much more numerous than the 
probate records; in early days there 
was almost no renting of property, 
and cobblers and painters and 
weavers bought and sold their hum- 
ble homesteads and, all uncon- 
sciously, thereby left a record of 
themselves for posterity. The num- 
ber of wills after the first two or 
three generations is comparatively 
small, but an administrator was 
usually appointed and an inventory 
taken; occasionally a list of heirs 
was recorded, often the setting off 
of the dower of the widow, and after 
her death a final division of the 
estate, with receipts from the heirs. 

The county court records give all 
sorts of quaint information ;none more 
valuable than the returns from the 
towns of the new-comers who had 
been ordered or warned to depart 
from the town; this does not in the 
least indicate that the stranger was 
looked upon as not likely to become 
a desirable citizen, but that in order 
to secure the town against becoming 
liable for the support of anyone, 
each new-comer was legally warned 
out of town. If only the suspicious 
characters were warned out, some- 
one’s feelings might be hurt, and 
there might be a grave mistake some 
day—even the town fathers were 
not omniscient—but if all alike were 
legally prevented from acquiring a 
settlement, immunity from liability 
was secured, and no one could com- 
plain. The value of the warning 
consists, for genealogical purposes, 
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in its usually stating the town 
whence the stranger came. 

State House archives show civil 
and military service, signatures to 
petitions, and in early years an 
astonishing mass of miscellaneous 
information. In Massachusetts, cer- 
tain of the volumes have been care- 
fully indexed, but there are still 
others which must be examined page 
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by page in search of what you wish 
to find. The great events of the 
past may here be studied at first 
hand, and the facts about your an- 
cestors discovered from the records 
of their families, churches, towns, 
and counties, may be fitted at last, 
each in its place, into the beautiful 
mosaic of the history of New Eng- 
land. 





‘The Days Gone By”’ 


An UNPUBLISHED WHITTIER POEM WITH INTRODUCTION BY AMy Woops 


N the series of poems by Whittier 
which have appeared from time 
to time in the New England we 

now come to one written October 11, 
1828. 

His first published poem, “The 
Exile’s Daughter,” appeared in the 
Free Press of Newburyport in June, 
1826. It is not among the earlier 
collections of his poems, but is in the 
appendix of the Riverside edition, 
1888. It was written when he was 
but twenty years old and before he 
had had an opportunity to become 
familiar with any of the best litera- 
ture of the world, excepting the few 
religious books of his _ father’s 
library. These consisted of less than 
thirty volumes, most of which were 
dissertations on Quakerism and 
which Whittier knew by heart. He 
said of them, as he grew older, that 
he loved their authors because they 
were so saintly and yet so humbly 
unconscious of it. 

The editor of the Free Press, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, soon called 
upon the Whittier household and 
urged the father to give a classical 
education to his son, but pecuniary 
circumstances forbade the thought 


‘expenses 


of such luxury. Six months later, 
Abijah W. Thayer, editor of the 
Haverhill Gazette, sought him out 
and made the same plea, to which 
the older Whittier finally yielded, 
giving his consent provided Whittier 
should pay his own way. This 
Whittier was able to do by making 
slippers for eight cents (which sold 
for twenty-five cents a pair), and it 
is said that he reckoned on having 
twenty-five cents left over when all 
were paid for the six 
months at the Academy, and came 
out with exactly that amount. 

Years afterward Mr. Whittier, 
writing to Mr. Garrison, said: “My 
father did not oppose me: he was 
proud of my pieces, but as he was in 
straitened circumstances, he could 
do nothing to aid me. My mother 
always encouraged me and sym- 
pathized with me.” 

That winter, however, while he 
hammered and sewed, he thought 
and wrote a most prodigious amount. 
During the last two months before 
entering the Academy he composed 
ten poems, besides the Ode which 
was sung at the opening of the new 
building May Ist, 1827. 


No copy of 














THE DAYS 


this ode is in existence, although at 
the time it created much interest 
that a song, sung at so important a 
ceremony, should have been written 
by a country boy who was about to 
enter as a pupil. 

These poems are crude, and gram- 
matical structure has yielded to the 
necessity of rhyme; but they should 
not be criticised. It is not surpris- 
ing that errors should have been 


made. That they could have been 
written at all is the wonder. 
“The Days Gone By” shows 


markedly the result of Whittier’s 
study. It was written the spring be- 
fore he finished his two terms in the 
Haverhill Academy, where he had 
come in contact for the first time 
with those books of history, romance 
and poetry that had opened to him 
such a vast field of knowledge. Here 
he found an ample variety of sub- 
jects for his versatile pen. 

While in the Academy he studied 
the usual English branches and 
French, and he speaks in his later 
vears of his mingled feeling of “awe 
and pleasure” on gazing for the first 
time upon the well-filled shelves of 
a private library. Think of the 
pleasure of that brilliant, imagina- 
tive mind when at twenty years of 
age he became acquainted with 
Shakespearean verse. 

During 1828 a remarkable number 
of his poems were printed, most of 
which have been dropped from the 
later editions of his work. Already 
he had won considerable local dis- 
tinction, and a good many of his 
poems had been copied by other 
papers. It is surprising how few of 
those poems which first brought his 
name to public notice are still in 
print. Some vears after the publica- 
tion of his first book he became dis- 
satisfied with these early writings, 
and made great effort to recall the 
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entire edition, saying that they did 
not seem like him. He went so far 
as to pay five dollars for one copy, 
in order to burn it, and debarred 
nearly all from other collections of 
his writings. 

Two weeks after the date of “The 
Days Gone By,” a long poem, “The 
Outlaw,’ appeared in the Haverhill 
Gazette, it being the first to be 
signed by his full name. Before this 
he had written under a variety of 
pseudonyms—u sually “Adrian.” 
When he wrote in the Scottish dia- 
lect he used “Donald,” and at other 
times “Timothy,” “Micajah,” “Icha- 
bod,” or “W.” 

It was in 1828 also that Mr. 
Thayer purposed to publish a vol- 
ume of Whittier’s poems, entitled 
“The Poems of Adrian.” He pub- 
lished a prospectus stating that the 
proceeds would be devoted to assist- 
ing the young author in getting a 
“higher education,’ but he was in- 
terrupted, the plan fell through, and 
Whittier was obliged to “work his 
way” unassisted. This he did by 
teaching a district school in West 
Amesbury throughout the winter 
term of 1827-28, of which he says 
afterwards: “I had rather be a tin 
peddler and drive around the coun- 
try with a bunch of sheepskins hang- 
ing to my wagon.” He also eked 
out his income by keeping books for 
a merchant of the town. In Whit- 
tier a strong retrospective tendency 
developed while he was yet in 
school. He delighted in the old 
things. He looked back at the past 
achievements of the colonists and 
revelled in their heroisms and ro- 
mances. He loved the past and 
dreaded change. In many of his 
poems a plea for the past is voiced, 
which later on was answered by 
lezends and historical tales of New 
England from his owa pen. 
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“The Days Gone By” 


3y Joun G. WHITTIER 
I 
The days gone by—the days gone by—their mem’ry lingers still, 


Like transient sunshine gleaming o’er the shades of present ill: 
It stealeth upward from the waste which hurrying time hath made, 


Like fragrance lingering round the flower whose beauty hath decayed. 


Ye say that brighter chaplets now, on worthier brows entwined, 
And that the march of time hath been excelled by that of mind— 
Ye say the galling chains are broken that superstition wrought— 
And man is glorying in the strength of unconditioned thought. 


Il 


Ye say that gloomy bigotry hath lost its iron sway, 

And priestcraft trembles in the light of intellectual day— 
That man is disenthralled and free, and walks in might abroad, 
Unshackled by oppression’s chain and bending but to God. 


It may be thus—a giant power hath gone abroad in wrath, 
And visions of the olden times have vanished from its path, 
The evil and the beautiful—the gloomy and the gay, 

The light and shade of other days alike have passed away. 





III 


And yet I love the vanished past—I love to listen, when 

The legends of its stirring scenes is told by aged men— 

The hunter’s tale of forest deed—the struggle with the storm— 
His grapple with the savage bear and cougar’s fearful form. 


I love the spell that lendeth to each old familiar strain, 

The dimness and incoherence of some mysterious dream, 

That linketh supernatural things to native hill and glen, 

That blendeth with the present view a glimpse of what has been. 


IV 


Then let the tales of old be said, the songs of old be sung, 
And guard each relic of the past that to your home hath clung. 
The mem’ry of the noble hearts that slumber in the dust, 

Aye, shrine it with life’s purest things, 


a high and holy trust. 




















Jamaica as a Summer Resort 


By Maurice BALDWIN 


PART II 
IME was when the West Indi- 


an planter received twenty 

dollars a ton for his unrefined 
sugar. This was the Golden Age of 
the Caribbean islands. To _ this 
prosperous era all of them owe 
whatever agricultural development 
they now possess and in Cuba only 
has there been any appreciable ex- 
tension of cultivable lands. Else- 
where has existed merely the use or 
the reclamation of the original plan- 
tations opened by European and 
American settlers during the first 
half of the last century and the last 
of the preceding one. 

Slavery played an indispensable 
and terrible part in the conquering 
of the primeval tropical jungle. 
Even the improved methods and 
machinery of the present day do not 
make this task an easy one. Mind- 
directed muscle still has the first 
place in combating certain forces of 
nature. In Jamaica, Hayti, Santo 
Domingo, and in all the lesser 
the limits of cultivation 
changed but slightly in a 
hundred years; in many of them na- 
ture has once more retaken the do- 
main wrestled from her by the la- 
bor and lives of thousands of Afri- 
can slaves. 

In the old days, during the flour- 
ishing period of the sugar industry, 
a vast work was accomplished. 
Roads were cut, thousands of acres 
were cleared and planted, great 
houses, palatial and grand even 
now, were built in the midst of 
*Copyright, 1904, by Maurice Baldwin. 
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islands 
have 


beautiful parks and gardens—im- 
pressive memorials of a time when 
the planters enjoyed an almost 
feudal magnificence and style of 
living. 

On the sea-road from Browns- 
town to Montego Bay—the western 
port of the island—immense fields 
of sugar cane are passed. They lie 
in the valleys and look like over- 
flowing streams of pale-green water, 
billowing in the breeze with a 
sibilant murmur as of surf. 
These sugar estates will prove one 
of the most interesting features of 
the island industry to the traveler. 
Nearly all of them are ancient, and 
the fertility of the soil is evidenced 
by the fact that for nearly two 
hundred years, in many instances, 
the land has given an uninterrupt- 
ed harvest of succulent cane. 
Orange Valley estate, not far from 
Dry Harbor, is typical of most of 
the working estates. 

The land was cleared of the 
jungle growth of mango and laurel 
and banyan with machete and fire. 
It is said in Jamaica that the trees 
grow so fast that they pull them- 
selves up by the roots, but no ordi- 
nary plow could break through the 
matted tangle that thickly covers 
the earth. Powerful oxen and 
strong men are needed to prepare 
the ground. Women follow after 
the plow and gather up the roots, 
which are burned. The canes are 
set from slips and a field, once 
made, is good for the next hundred 
years. 

The harvest is a continuous one 
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IN THE 


CANE FIELDS. 
and the acreage of cane is generally 
proportioned to the capacity of the 
mill. At daybreak, from the tiny 
thatched huts that are scattered 
over every plantation, the laborers, 
men and women, gather in the 
court of the zugen7o. The overseer 
has the title of Busha, an African 
word signifying master. He gives 
his orders to the headmen, who su- 
perintend different portions of the 
work. All day long in the humid 
heat of the fields the stolid creatures 
labor. It is difficult to get the pres- 
ent-day negro to work more than 
two or three days a week, but in the 
old slave days the lash followed the 
furrows from dawn to sunset, day 
after day. May not the proverbial 
laziness of the negro be merely an 
hereditary result of the terrible and 
exhausting labor of his enslaved 
forefathers, whose poor brains and 
bodies knew but one wish—to rest! 
Transmitted weariness and nothing 
e!se—who knows? 


The canes are 
cut with the 
machete — the 
4 most common 
tool in the trop- 
ics—a kind of 
cutlass with a 
heavy iron or 
steel blade and a 
wooden handle. 
Carts convey 
the juicy stalks 
to the grinding 
house, and be- 
neath huge rol- 
lers the juice is 
expressed, run- 
ning in pale- 
green streams 
to the boil- 
ing vats. An- 
other corps of men attend to this 
department. The sap is boiled in a 
succession of great copper vats, re- 
quiring constant stirring and skim- 
ming. Nothing is lost of the pro- 
duct after it is brought from the 
fields. The stalks pressed dry are 
used for fuel, the ashes for fertilizer 
or soap, the skimmings and mo- 
lasses of the sugar vats furnish the 
material from which Jamaica rum 
is made, and the manufacture of this 
article, as far as the planter is con- 
cerned, is the economic accompani- 
ment of sugar making. 

The power for running the ma- 
chinery is about equally divided be- 
tween steam and water, the large 
number of rapidly flowing rivers 
rendering this last a still advan- 
tageous source of power. On one 





estate—perhaps the most interest- 
ing which the traveler sees on the 
way to Montego Bay—the whole 
mechanical evolution of the sugar 
industry may 


} 


be followed. The 
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early English and Spanish colonists 
had no steam to work by and the 
machinery required for the use of 
water was more elaborate than they 
could at that time command. They 
therefore built what in Jamaica are 
called breeze mills—massive struc- 
tures of cement and stone, whose 
clumsy machinery was run by the 
wind. Afterward came the turn- 
mills, in which power could be ob- 
tained without irregularity by the 
use of mules and horses. Later came 
the water wheels, and more recently 
steam was put into use. On the 
estate mentioned, not far from Fal- 
mouth, these various sources of 
power and the structures in which 
they were used are still standing. 

After the sugar and rum are made 
they are put into hogsheads and 
puncheons and taken to the sea- 
shore for shipment. These caravans 
of men and oxen form interesting 
objects to the traveler. 

At all of the estates at which one 
stops there is a welcome from the 
planter and his 
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contentment, as most of their lives 
appear to be, one can understand 
that they must sometimes wish for 
the more active life of the north. 

The driver has meanwhile been 
taking us through rapidly changing 
scenery. We are now passing along 
the plain of the northwest coast. The 
road follows close to the sea, and 
through breaks in the girdle of co- 
coanut palms may be seen the fisher- 
men in their canoes; narrow shells, 
made of fire-hollowed cotton-tree 
logs. These little canoes are similar 
in most respects to the dugout 
canoes of all savage islanders the 
world over. Both oars and paddles 
are used in their propulsion, and 
considerable skill is required in 
keeping them right side up; they tip 
over if one sneezes. 

Just before arriving at Falmouth 
the road crosses several pretty 
rivers. The bridges are always pic- 
turesque bits in the landscapes, and 
at evening they are the favorite ren- 
dezvous of dusky lovers. 


They are 





family that im- 
presses him with 
the frank cordi- 
ality and hospi- 
tality of the peo- 
ple. Tea and 
cakes and fruit are 
always presented, 
and these expatri- 
ated English 
men and women 
seem to enjoy 
seeing persons 
the 

world. 


from out- 
side 
Full of comfort 


and pastoral 
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usually shadowed by tall growths 
of bamboo. One of the very love- 
liest of these bridges is that which 
crosses the Martha Brae River. Just 
below this pretty spot one sees dur- 
ing the day a characteristic sight of 
Jamaica—the washing of clothes by 
the native women. © In the larger 
towns there are laundries, but in the 
little villages and the country one 
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the cold water and pound, with a 
broad paddle, the dirt out and the 
holes in. They get rheumatism for 
doing it that way, poor things. 

A little beyond Falmouth—which 
is a sleepy and not particularly in- 
teresting town—is the Rose Hall 


estate. A grewsome and fairly 
authentic storys hangs about the 
splendid old mansion, known as 
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NATIVE SUGAR 


must entrust his linen to the rough 
mercies of the local washerwomen. 
The buttons might as well be taken 
off before sending the things out— 
they are coming off, anyway, when 
the old aunties get them to the river 
and pound them on the rocks. 
Washing-boards and compounds are 
unknown in the wilds of Jamaica. 
The women stand with bare legs in 


MILL. 


Rose Hall Great House, that stands 
on a hill overlooking, the sea, and 
has been unoccupied for over half a 
century. A century ago there dwelt 
here a very beautiful: and rich 
woman, who died in the name of 
Mrs. Rosa Palmer. She had borne, 
so the story goes, four other names 
and had outlived three husbands 
previous to the acceptance of the 
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last one. These three men she had 
murdered with her own fair hands 
in the vast rooms of her palace by 
the sea. A faithful slave of her last 
husband, fearful for his master’s life, 
is said to have strangled this female 
Bluebeard. The richest and one of 
the most powerful women in the 
island, law seemed unable to bring 
her to account. 

This strange house, with its four 
wings, in which are twelve vast 
rooms, floored and furnished in solid 
mahogany; with its fifty-two doors, 
carved, and ornamented with heavy 
brass finishings; with its three hun- 
dred and sixty-five windows that 
seem to watch the landscape with 
ruthless eyes; this weird memorial 
of awful maniacai crime, long past, 
but not forgotten, is one of the 
sights in Jamaica that recall the 
lawless period of early times when 
life and property were held only by 
superior force. From a time-dimmed 
portrait in the great salon the visitor 


can still feel the fascination of Mrs. 


Palmer’s strange beauty, and guess 
at her subtle cruelty from the dark 
eyes and the heavy red lips. 

Nineteen miles further on is Mon- 
tego Bay. It is second in size to 
Kingston, lying at the western ex- 
tremity of the island. It is a beau- 
tiful city, has a famous harbor and 
is the western terminus of the Ja- 
maica railway. Oliver Optic and 
other writers have found here much 
historical material for their stories 
of pirate life. 

Everywhere along the streets 
grows the omnipresent cocoanut 
palm, and in the walled gardens of 
the houses blossom a riot of tropical 
flowers, hibiscus, cape-jessamine, 
roses and lilies of every variety. To 
enumerate the flowers that beautify 
the island would take more knowl- 
edge and space than we have at 





MEMORIAL TO MRS. ROSA PALMER AT 


MONTEGO BAY. 


command. The air is heavy with 
their fragrances, the sight is con- 
stantly dazzled by their brilliancy 
of color. 

These tropical towns have a sur- 


prisingly good municipal govern- 
ment. There are always excellent 
water works, lighting stations, 


boards of health, sanitary and police 
service. Montego has several fine 
buildings, among them the Court 
House, market, and several attrac- 
tive church edifices. 

The oldest church in the city is 
the Parish Church of England, the 
walls of which bear tableted records 
of past generations of men and 
women of astonishing nobility of life 
and character, if the somewhat florid 
memorials may be credited. There 
is one beautiful piece of statuary by 
Chantry and another by Bacon. The 
famous Mrs. Palmer, with com- 
mendable foresight, made her will 
every time she killed a husband, and 
when her estate was probated after 
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her own demise, it was found that 
she had richly endowed this church 
on condition that a monument to her 
memory, for which she also pro- 
vided, should be erected therein. 

This condition was carried out by 
her surviving husband, and one 
notes the delicate irony with. which 
he states that this beautiful tribute 
—a life-size weeping figure in mar- 
ble— is a mark of his appreciation 
of her worth (which was nearly a 
million pounds sterling) and of his 
gratitude (for the same), which 
proves him to have been a man of 
sensibility. A really strange thing 
happened after this monument was 
erected. Upon the pediment a mys- 
terious stain appeared, to be seen to 
this day, a stain dark red in color, 
which cannot be erased; a stain like 
that of dried blood. 

Stock raising is one of the impor- 
tant industries of this part of the 
island, and the cattle are especially 
fine. Shettlewood, an estate not far 
from the city, is noted for the large 
numbers of thoroughbred cattle of 
various breeds raised there for the 
markets and island dairies. The best 
horses also come from this part of 
Jamaica. The grazing is very fine— 
the guinea grass, which is fed to the 
horses and cattle, growing to the 
height of five or six feet. 

Goats are also raised in large 
numbers by the natives and are al- 
lowed to frisk up and down the ver- 
dant slopes, where they find bounti- 
ful provision. Goat’s milk is used 
in many of the boarding houses. An 
acquaintance, whose lodging place 
was situated at the top of a hill, 
reached by a very steep path, said 
that at first he was greatly fatigued 
by the arduous ascent, but after he 
had drunk goat’s milk for a few 
weels he could run up and down hill 
without any difficulty. 
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the 


Mysore 
cattle of India have been introduced. 
These are somewhat like the cari- 


On another estate 


bou in appearance. Indeed, live 
stock of all kinds find conditions in 
Jamaica for their best development. 
The owner of this estate, a wealthy 
Englishman, has found his greatest 
amusement in raising animals of all 
kinds in the broad fields of his 
“pen,” as the estates are commonly 
called. 

With some friends we went one 
Sunday night to a negro church near 
this estate. The service had already 
commenced, and the preacher, a fat 
old darky, had evidently got a good 
start on his sermon. Noticing our 
entrance, he paused in his discourse 
till we were seated well to the front. 
Then he said: “Brudders and sisters, 
Ah begs leabe ter interrupt mahsef 
a moment ter exten’ de right han’ ob 
Christian fellership ter de strangers 
widin our gates. Ah wants ter say 
dat it am allus a great pleasure ter 
welcome our white brethren ter dis 
humble house ob worship an’ thanks- 
givin’. De collection has done been 
tooken up, but Ah think ef Brudder 
Waldron will pass de plate once mo’ 
dat de house ob de Mastah will not 
be fergotten. De serbents de 
Lord should allus be on de outlook 
fer de cheerful giver!” 

We leave the carriage at Montego 
Bay and take the Kingston express. 
The speed of the train is as great as 
may be, considering the constant 
change of grade and the sinuous 
course of the line. There is hardly 
a half-mile of straight road until 
Spanish Town is reached. It is one 
hundred and forty-four miles from 
Montego Bay to Kingston. The 
road passes through a stretch of 
mountainous and thinly populated 
country. There are numerous tun- 
nels and horseshoe curves and the 
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journey is full of varied interest, of 
quaint and picturesque sights, of 
lovely or impressive mountain scen- 
ery. 

The southeastern portion of the 
island is the most populous. Span- 
ish Town, fourteen miles from 
Kingston, was at one time capital 
of the island. The nominal capital 
is now Kingston, but many of the 
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the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Kingston the people of that 
city thought the most impressive 
statue in the island should be there. 
Admiral Rodney passed unharmed 
through a hundred battles, but his 
poor statue had both arms broken off 
by his enthusiastic admirers. The 
statue was finally returned to its for- 
mer site and koth arms bolted on. 
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Government buildings are in Span- 
ish Town and the Governor resides 
there. The most pretentious building 
is the old Legislative Hall, in which 
is the statue of Admiral Rodney. 
The colonists felt a deep gratitude 
for the Admiral’s triumph over the 
French, when, in 1784, they attempt- 
ed to gain possession of the island. 
They therefore commemorated his 
victory with a monument. When 





SHETTLEWOOD ESTATE. 


Opposite the legislative hall is 
King’s House, the official residence 
of the Governor, and probably the 
finest building of its kind in the 
West Indies. The Governor also 
enjoys the possession of a country 
residence, called Chrighton, up in the 
mountains of St. Andrew. Person- 
ally the Governor and his family are 
charming people and are well dis- 
posed to American visitors, but to 
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our democratic ideas the governor- 
ship of a small British colony like 
Jamaica seems not only a “snap,” 
so to speak, but something of an im- 
position. The “snap” consists in the 
receipt of an income, with the per- 
quisites of the office, equal to the sal- 
ary of our President. And it is soon 
apparent to the free-minded that an 
English Governor is simply the 
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of August, amid 
plause.”’ 

Very few remains of the Spanish 
are now to be found. Here and there 
the buttress of a fortification or some 
fragment of a church decoration may 
be seen, but little is left of the pal- 
aces, theatres and prisons which 
were reared by the lash-driven labor 
of their slaves. 


1794, great ap- 
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VISTA ON THE RIO COBRE. 


watchdog of an empire, and not the 
representative of the people gov- 
erned. 

The principal church edifice in 
Spanish Town is the Church of St. 
Catherine, the oldest church in the 
island; built on the old foundations 
of a Spanish monastery. One of the 
epitaphs in the church states that: 
“Here lies the Hon. Horace Colbeck, 
of St. Dorothy, who died on the first 


The road from Spanish Town to 
Kingston differs from every other in 
the island. There is not a hill in the 
fourteen miles of its beautiful ex- 
tent. Off to the north rise the pre- 
cipitous mountains of St. Andrew, a 
harmony of vaporous blues and pur- 
ples against a violet sky. 

This alluvial plain of St. Catherine 
is richly fertile, and many of the 
most ancient estates in the island are 
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passed on the way 
to the metropolis. 
Tom _ Cringle’s 
Tree, a magnificent 
specimen of the 
silk cotton tree, 
stands near the 


road, shedding 
acres of shade 
around. It was in 


this tree that that 
once famous book 
ofadventure, "Tom 
Cringle’s Log was 
written. 

The Creoles who 
live in this part of 
the island are gen- 
erally wealthy peo- 
ple, of considerable 
refinement; hospitable and happy. The 
men oversee the work on their plan- 
tations and find their chief diversions 
in hunting, stock raising, and in poli- 
tics. The women are indolent, but 
are charming hostesses, and are fre- 
quently beautiful. Their time is 
taken up with mere living, dressing, 
riding and dancing. They are not 
often accomplished or highly edu- 
cated, but they fulfil at least two of 
woman's duties: they are good to 
look at, and they dress with a charm- 
ing simplicity of taste. <A typical 
Creole beauty has dark glossy hair 
and languorous dark eyes. Her skin 
is often very fair, with a ripe tint of 
amber and of rose. With her dark 
hair and eyes, her red lips and low 
contralto voice, she is apt to be very 
attractive, and is found to be a co- 
quette always. 

The country between Spanish 
Town and Kingston is full of beauty. 
The Rio Cobre is a stream to dream 
upon. These little rivers are a reve- 
lation of fairy-like beauty, of shift- 
ing greens and golds and blues, of 
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soft orange-scented winds, of golden 
light and variations of purple shade. 
Flowers of every hue blossom lux- 
uriantly everywhere. Bright-winged 
birds flutter from tree to tree, and in 
the air always is the pensive sad- 
ness of the turtledove’s coo. Negro 
boys are ready to row the traveler 
through the changing vistas of these 
lovely waterways. Leaning back in 
the slow-moving boats, one dreams 
over all the old fugitive fancies of 
the lotus eaters, of care-free and sor- 
rowless days. The world is forgotten. 
One lives in a lovelier, tenderer 
world of his own. The air is balmy 
with multiple fragrances—the out- 
pourings of millions of tiny chalices, 
of orange and lime blossoms, of 
orchids, and of flowers of miles of 
trailing vines. 

Kingston is built in a fashion to 
be seen in no city of America except 
old St. Augustine. After the destruc- 
tion of Port Royal, Kingston became 
the important seaport of the island, 
and it has one of the finest harbors 
in the world. The early settlers of 
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the town were pirates and their de- 
scendants of to-day are cab-drivers. 
After one learns that it is customary 
for them to ask about four times 
what is due, they are easily managed. 

The city has a populace of sixty 
thousand, composed of every people 
in the world, the blacks, of course, 
predominating. But for the’ heat 


and dust, the city is an attractive 
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ings rise from the gutters and are 
entered through ponderous gates. 
All the dwelling places, even to the 
ramshackle shanties of the washer- 
women, bear fanciful names, after 
the English fashion. 

By far the most interesting thing 
about Kingston is the strange jum- 
ble of people who animate its streets. 
The intermingling of races in the 
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one, containing many fine buildings, 
good streets and lovely drives and 
parks. There are street car, tele- 
phone, and electric light services. 
The streets are straight, but only in 
the newer business portions are there 
sidewalks. The result is that the 
houses either overhang the road; or 
the high stone or iron walls that sur- 
round the more pretentious dwell- 


West Indies has produced a popula- 
tion of great variety in color, and 
from all parts of the world commerce 
has brought representatives of every 
nation to this largest of West Indian 
towns. Negroes are numerous, and 
in the streets and carriages are to be 
seen ladies, very pretty and merry, 
of Creole and _ half-caste birth. 
Cubans and South Americans keep 
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little tobacco stores. East Indians, 
transported from Burma by the gov- 
ernment, wear the costume of 
India, a turban and tunic of white; 
the women, a dress of crimson, leav- 
ing the arms and ankles bare, both 
of which are laden with bracelets of 
silver. There are Indians from the 
Mosquito and Nicaraguan coasts; 
refugees from revolutionary South 
American republics; Hayti’s deposed 
presidents usually live in Kingston, 
and here lives “Prince” Clarence, 
whom the British government pays 
a comfortable pension to stay away 
from his hereditary kingdom. Clar- 
ence is a rather good-looking young 
fellow, very dissipated, and has the 
blood of ancient Aztec kings in his 
lazy veins. And on the drives of the 
city, late in the afternoon, carriages 
pass, in which are seated charming- 
looking women from the Windward 
Islands, from St. Lucia and Mar- 
tinique—quite lovely, many of them, 
in a dusky way, and of all tints of 
warm olive and bronze-like brown. 

Some of the streets seem more like 
gardens than thoroughfares, and 
much of the passing social life is en- 
joyed at doorsteps and gates. The 
languages heard are the Spanish 
patois of the islands: the French of 
Hayti and Martinique; the incom- 
prehensible gutturals of Sonth 
American Indians; the liquid Hin- 
dustani, and the Jamaican’s drawling 
and very correct English. And 
among the variegate1 throng in the 
streets in the evening, haunting 
cafés and drinking booths, there are 
spruce-looking Englishmen from the 
warships and the white regiments of 
New Castle: Zouaves from the black 
regiment at Up Park Camp; Jews of 
Kingston, and tourists of every 
nation. 

The drive to Constant Spring is 
one of the most interesting in-the 
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it is but a short distance to Up Park 
Camp, the headquarters of the colo- 
nial troops, with the brigade and 
other military officers. The troops 
are a full body of stalwart black men, 
whose uniform is a picturesque Zou- 
ave costume, and theirs was one of 
the prize companies at the Corona- 
tion. The camp has good barracks, 
very commodious, a swimming bath, 
parade ground, hospital and every- 
thing to make the lives of these men 
of peace and plenty as endurable as 
possible. 

It is pleasant to go in the early 
morning from Kingston to Port 
Royal across the bay. Later in the 
day the vertical light of the sun 
seems to splash up from the wave- 
less surface of the harbor with intol- 
erable heat. But the ride across the 
bay is full of interest. The panorama 
of a palm-margined coast, of in- 
dented shores, of quaint little white 
towns nestling in greenery, of ser- 
rated mountain lines, and the vast 
vicinity of Kingston, and from here 
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blue tenderness beyond it all, en- 
chants the eye. 

Port Royal itself is not particu- 
larly impressive. It is a little town, 
situated on a narrow neck of land, a 
few feet above the level of the sea. It 
is a collection of white, stone and 
wooden buildings, of narrow streets, 
of palms and hibiscus. Only negroes 
live here. The harbor is a splendid 
one, protected seaward by a long 
peninsula known as the Palisadoes. 
It is the naval station of the colony 
and has numerous fortifications and 
a hospital. 

Romantic historical associations 
linger about the place. In this har- 
bor lay the fleets of the early Spanish 
explorers. The squadrons of Penn 
and Venables anchored here and 
gave the island to the English. Here, 
too, was the haven of a thousand 
pirate ships, and on its rude docks 
were landedthespoiis of Bahama,the 
gold and silver of Spanish galleons, 
the jewels and silks and varied treas- 
ures of doomed merchantmen, the 
booty of the conquest of South 
American cities. The hulls of a 
thousand ships are rotting in the 
waters of this harbor, but of all the 
strange and evil memories of this 
town, the weirdest is that of the lost 
city, which sank beneath the sea in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

The bay is smooth as glass where 
the terrible tumult of angry waters 
once rushed in upon the doomed and 
unwarned town, and one can row 
over the spot where, far below, sea- 
weed and coral are shrouding the old 
walls and gardens, the fountains and 
baronial halls of the pirate strong- 
hold. 

Not far from Port Royal is Rock 
Fort—a penitentiary where gangs of 
prisoners work in the hot sun, break- 
ing rock for road and building pur- 
It is an amusing crowd of 


poses. 
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vagabonds which fill this institutiom 
—they take their sentences gaily. 
Punishment means little to a negro,. 
unless it takes the form of starvation 
or physical pain. 

Several years ago the mortality 
among the white troops was so great 
that it was thought a residence on 
higher land than that of Kingston 
would be beneficial, not only because 
of the temperature, but because 
much of the sickness among the 
soldiers was due to their dissipations 
in the city. One of the most re- 
markable roads in the world was the 
result of this, and the building of a 
town on one of the peaks of the Blue 
Mountains. Having arrived at the 
foot of the mountain the road winds. 
around it seventeen miles in a spiral 
course to the top. It is then neces- 
sary to walk or ride horseback along 
a path cut from the rock of the peak- 
side, from the edge of which there is 
a sheer drop of two thousand feet to- 
the wooded valley below. It is a 
nerve-trying ride for some, but the 
little garrison town, five thousand 
feet above the sea, is well worth a 
visit and the view of the island is. 
one of sublime beauty. The bar- 
racks, the houses of the officers, and 
a hospital constitute the town. The 
buildings are made from the rock of 
the peak itself. In the centre of the 
place is the broad cemented area for 
catching the rain, which is stored in 
a huge cistern at one end of it. 

There are no words with which to. 
give an adequate idea of the stupen- 
dous landscape that lies outspread 
from every point of view. To the 
south the Caribbean stretches away 
to the horizon—a plain of misty 
The roofs of a dozen towns 
gleam amid a wilderness of shifting 
greens and grays. To the west and 
north the mountains of this 


blue. 
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crumpled island roll like purple 
waves to the limits of vision and 
over the nearer heights there gleams 
a multitude of shades of velvety 
green and blue and olive, for nature 
has everywhere clothed the grandeur 
of her work in a garment of verdant 
beauty. 

The vegetation in this region is 
more tropical, if such a thing may 
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some of the streams, and bathing in 
the rivers is attended with some 
danger. A tourist wishing to take 
a fresh-water bath, on one occasion, 
told a negro boy that he would give 
him a shilling if he would show him 
a spot where he would be safe from 
the crocodiles. “Ah done know jus’ 
a fine place, sah,” the boy replied. 
“Crockydile neber go down dere, 
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be, than in those portions we have 
already seen. From Constant Spring, 
roads lead away through scenery of 
wild luxuriance. Little native huts 
stand by the roadsides or cluster on 
the hilltops. Exquisite bits of river 
scenery meet the eye from the pretty 
bridges spanning lazy currents sea- 
ward bound. 


Crocodiles are not unknown in 


AND VEGETABLE. 


sah!” Accordingly he took the tour- 
ist to a place not far from the mouth 
of the river, where it emptied into 
the sea, and the stranger had his 
bath. While he was dressing and 
had given the boy his shilling he 
asked with some curiosity, “Why is 
it that the crocodiles don’t come to 
this part of the river?” “Crockydile 
don’t dare to cum down yere, sah— 
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dey’s afraid ob de sharks, sah!” 

In the most beautiful part of the 
valley of Castleton are the Botanical 
Gardens, maintained by the British 
government, and in which every 
species of tropical flora is supposed 
to be represented. An ideal com- 
bination of fertility, rainfall, and 
temperature seems to have been 
found in this lovely valley, and the 
care of man _ has_ started—what 
nature seems zealous to complete— 
the creation of an Eden so lovely 
that words are poor means of de- 
scribing it. Along the shaded walks 
are to be found treasures of floral 
beauty. Nearly every tree and 
flower that lives in the tropics of the 
world have been brought here and 
found a suitable home. Here bloom 
myriads of native and imported 
orchids, lilies, flowers of every name 
and form. India and the islands of 
Polynesia have contributed their 
wealth of vegetable wonders. Every 
known palm is represented: gigantic 
specimens of the Royal palm, the 
Cahoun palm with swathed trunk, 
sixty feet in height; the Traveller’s 
palm, with its fronds filled with 
fresh water; the Fern palm, twenty 
feet in height, its dwarfed brother 
being the common fern of the States. 

Here and there through the gar- 
dens are pools in which blossom all 
known varieties of water lilies, from 
the huge Victoria Regia to delicate 
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little lilies from the streams of India 
and China. There are unbelievable 
growths of roses. 

The island is a vast conservatory 
flooded with sunshine, filled with 
vegetable wonders, with perfumes, 
with gentle warmth and untiring 
gales of sea-born winds, and over alk 
the blue dome of the sky, across 
which hang furled curtains of snow- 
white cloud. 

It may be suggested that nothing 
has been said of the annoyances and 
discomforts of summer-time travel 
in the tropics. What is the use of 
saying anything about them! Ina 
tour of Jamaica they are relatively 
unimportant. The recollection of 
the pleasure and the beauty of it all 
are permanent possessions. 

‘As for the rest—well, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia will blunt the 
stings of mosquitoes and _ ticks; 
quinine is a preventive and specific 
for chills and fever; magnesia will 
correct digestive disturbances arising 
from a too acid fruit diet. 

As the steamer glides out of the 
magnificent harbor of Kingston and 
skirts the mountainous eastern coast 
of Jamaica, northward bound, he is 
blasé and unappreciative indeed who 
dves not sigh with regret in leaving 
this island paradise—who does not 
feel forever richer for his memories 
of a lovely land where the youth of 
the world is yet unspoiled. 











Micmac and Mohawk 


By LILLIAN LorinG Trott 


HE feud between them was 

of two centuries’ growth, the 

verbal annals of the tribe re- 
corded, for the first Sockabasin 
came of Micmac stock, and Mo- 
hawk blood coursed through alien 
Soccotoma’s veins. 

Handed down from sire to scion, 
Soccotoma’s forbears hugged the 
tradition of the terror the Mohawk 
name and prowess struck to the 
heart of a Micmac. “The Mo- 
hawks are coming,’ so ran the 
legend, was the only rumor needed 
to set every Passamaquoddy Mic- 
mac in a panic. 

And Sockabasin’s ancestral ver- 
sion told of Mohawks routed, 
tomahawked, scalped, with one 
captive, Soccotoma for distinction, 
held in bondage till his naturaliza- 
tion to the tribe by his union with 
one of its daughters. 

Then, within the recollection of 
braves still in their vigor, Socco- 
toma Selma, namesake of the Lewy 


Soccotoma of to-day, had strode 
into the man’s own family and 
stricken down in his flower the 


erandfather of all later-day Socka- 
basins—because, forsooth, he had 
taken to partner in dance a maid of 
Selma’s own desire. Soccotomas 
home curled up in smoke that night, 
and friends of the murdered man 
said they saw the spirit of the dead 
set the fire. 

Lewy Soccotoma’s own particular 
grievance dated back to their child- 
hood, his and Sopiel Sockabasin’s. 

Although in extremity it con- 
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venienced both little Indians to 
fling historic taunts, Lewy Socco- 
toma recked less for his progenitor’s 
triumphs and falls than anyone but 
Sopiel Sockabasin suspected. But 
his more modern rival’s athletic vic- 
tories did score against his pride, 
especially when the Sockabasin pa- 
poose would persist in such feats as 
swimming backwards, holding the 
heir of the Mohawks’ head under 
water. 

When grown to man’s estate, So- 
piel was again in the van, but Lewy 
concerned his heart for a season only 
with the masterful brave’s wooing of 
the squaw his own fancy had chosen. 
He straightway healed his battered 
affections with a maid of French ex- 
traction, and forthwith scorned a 
Passamaquoddy of Micmac descent 
more than before. 

“Me tak French Canuck. Squaw 
white, papoose white; Indian babby, 
no good,” quoth he with satisfac- 
tion, contemplating his offspring, a 
winsome man child, comelier than 
his father, even, for Lewy was good 
to look upon. 

And Sopiel Sockabasin heard and 
understood, and rancor blossomed 
and bore in his soul. 

Lewy was no saint. Perhaps he 
was a trifle less lazy and thriftless 
than his fellows. He went to Bar 
Harbor with the squaws in outing 
season, vending baskets to the sum- 
merers. He even yielded another 
point of his dignity to plant a tiny 
patch of potatoes under his front 
window. 
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But when the second man child 
came along and his white squaw still 
showed no inclination to labor for 
her chief, like the dark-browed 
sisterhood, then did Lewy cast about 
for ways to assist Uncle Sam in the 
support of his family. 

The government allowance aver- 
ages only about fourteen odd dollars 
per month, and that with his dubi- 
ous earnings failed to satisfy raven- 
ous Soccotoma appetites. Which 
way could he turn? 

“Lewy Soccotoma, him much 
smart. Him hunt seals smart,” Mrs. 
Sopiel Sockabasin told the steward 
of her affections. “One dollar bounty, 
one nose; one hunderd nose, one 
hunderd dollar. Much big money. 
White squaw dress all up.” 

Sock looked straight ahead, but 
with speculation in his heart. Did 
she wish herself Lewy Soccotoma’s 
squaw ?. 

“Me go see Mary Soccotoma this 
day,” she explained, scowling sul- 
lenly. “White bread, taters, fry poke 
on it, her have dinner, good dinner.” 

“Lewy go sealing this same day? 
Seals how many this one day?” 
queried Sock, his suspicions waxing 
in ratio with his speculations. 

“One seal, one hunderd nose. 
Lewy smart,” in a tone from which 
he might draw his own inferences. 

“Me see one seal have one nose,” 
calmly sarcastic. “That other kind 
mak rich Indian. Where swim? Me 
go find one hunderd-nose seal. Mak 
me rich Indian, too.” 

“One seal, one nose on him, one 
day, one dollar; more days, more 
seals, more noses, more dollars,” 
still more sullen. 

“One hunderd days, one hunderd 
seals, one hunderd noses. Lewy no 
work one hunderd days. Him lazy.” 
Sock’s speculations and suspicions 
combined on a clue. 


“Him tak much seals some days, 
maybe.” Lola was in one of her 
hateful moods to-day, and meant to 
be tantalizing. 

“Maybe, too. Seals no thick round 
Quoddy Head,” and Sock went to 
make Lewy a friendly call. 

The odor of blubber assailed his 
nostrils before he opened the door. 
He surprised Soccotoma squatted on 
the floor, busied with a sealskin. 
Lewy arose in confusion, dropping 
his knife in the movement. 

“Seal?” asked Sock. 

“Yaas,” but the carcass was no- 
where in sight. 

“Seal mak rich Indian. One day, 
how many?” 

“Five this day.” Lewy swiftly 
rolled up the hide, folding the edges 
inside, but not before his caller 
fancied he saw signs of mutilation,— 
regular cuts and stitches on one end. 

Thereafter Sock’s calls to Lewy’s 
cot were frequent. Now and again 
Soccotoma was off sealing. Oftener 
he was at home, sealskin and knife 
in hand, and if Sockabasin came not 
softly, and without warning, he 
found the door barred against him. 

About this time the one horse in 
the village gradually lost hair from 
his tail, but not even Sock’s shrewd 
intuitions guessed the miscreant. 

x x x * * x x  * 

“Eighty-six, did you say? I’ll take 
your count for it. It’s such a nause- 
ating business, going over all that 
sickening batch. I’d rather lose a 
dollar or so out of my own pocket 
than handle them myself. A dollar 
apiece.” Mr. John Ambrose Gray 
counted out the bills affably. “Seals 
are multiplying down East, aren’t 
they, Dana? Your name’s Dana, 
isn’t it? We didn’t put the bounty 
on ’em any too soon, did we, 
Brother? That’s a lot of money all 
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at one time, Dana,” curiously watch- 
ing Lewy dispose of it about his 
person. 

The Indians liked the present offi- 


cer. His was a friendly, democratic 
spirit. The great man acted, so 


thought Lewy, as if he, John Am- 
brose Gray, :night have been, by the 
accident of birth, a Micmac or a Mo- 
hawk of the mixed Quoddy tribe. 

“Either seals are increasing or 
your people are growing smarter. I 
never had such a big lot turned in 
at one time since I held the post, 
Brother. A dozen or so is a big 
record for man in a season. 
Guess you're the first man ever had 
enough to warrant his coming on 
with ’em himself. See what industry 
does for us, Brother. Besides a snug 
sum of money to take home to the— 
er—wife, you’ve had the trip,—had 
a good time and seen a bit of the 
world.” 

“Me burn ’em for you?” never 
taking his eyes from, the reeking 
heap. His interest was centered in 
seals’ noses, rather than in the trip 
that was past. 

“Yes, shovel ’em into the furnace, 
Brother. Ugh! It’s deathly! I'll 
just step outside, to escape the 
odor.” 

Presently Soccotoma came out, 
the scent of burning sealskins fol- 
lowing him, and John Ambrose Gray 
shook his stained hand. 

“Good-bye, Brother. Be sure to 
send us another lot right away— 
they’re ruining the sardine business, 
driving the herring all out the bay.” 

Economy suggested that Lewy 
send the next cargo, a hundred 
noses strong, by freight, saving the 
expense of the journey for himself. 
But anxiety for their safety and for 
their reception impelled him to ac- 
company them. 


one 
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“Why, Brother! Back again? I'd 
hardly missed you. Well, well, you 
are a worker! Ugh! You open the 
box. I can’t stand over it.” 

Still, he came nearer, and exam- 
ined the noses more closely than on 
the former occasion. : 

“I don’t see how it was possible 
for one man to slaughter so many 
in so short a time. Did you—er— 
have help?” : 

“Yaas, Brother. Father, cousins, 
all help,” Lewy answered. 

No sign of his inward turmoil 
balked Lewy’s glib tongue or stirred 
his granite features. 

“Now, just how is a seal’s nose 
shaped?” standing at arm’s length 
and daintily forking the gory heap 
with a stick. “You pick one up, 
Brother. You’re—er—used to it. 
Show me one, inside and out.” 

It was tough on Lewy, forcing 
him to dissect his own shams, but 
he felt that in his own hands artifi- 
ciality might be concealed. 

“Ah, those—er—whiskers — they 
look like horsetail,” bethinking him 
of the Quoddy Indian Agent’s recent 
letter. “Now, could you pull one 
out, Brother?” 

‘“Nor—see—grow in tight,” gently 
twitching a hair. 

“And the inside? What does that 
look like?” determined to serve the 
government at the cost of his own 
squeamishness and his interest in 
Lewy. 











“Why, those—membranes! How 
peculiar they are formed. They look 
like—er—stitches. Let me’ see,” 
peering closer. “It is thread. Why, 
Dana, that’s fraud! I didn’t believe 
it of you! You’ve made—let me 
I can’t tell how many 
noses—false noses—you’ve made 
from a single seal’s skin, and ex- 
pected us to pay you bounty for kill- 


compute: 
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ing a great many more seals than 
you have. Don’t you know, Dana,” 
here it occurred to the immaculate 
Mr. John Ambrose Gray to labor for 
the good of the Passamaquoddy Mo- 
hawk’s soul. Possibly the good 
man’s morals had been neglected. 

“Me name Soccotoma,” Lewy re- 
torted, sullenly. He could toss 
politeness to the winds, now that all 
was lost. 

“Oh, yes! Dana Soccotoma. I 
am surprised. How many of these 
bogus noses are there, Brother?” 

“One ninety,” Lewy confessed at 
a breath. 

Now that this lily-fingered officer 
had begun his inspections he would 
never stop short of full exposure. 
The agony would better be ended 
at a pulse beat. 

“I’m sorry, Dana, but—” 

“Me no Dana; me Lewy,” resent- 
fully. 

“I’m so sorry, Lewy, that I’m 
going to let you off light. I won't 
ask a word about the former lot. But 
I’m bound by oath to send you up 
for the trick I’ve caught you in.” 

Lewy hardly listened. He knew 
all about the crime and its penalty. 

“Who tell?” he demanded, as one 
who claims a right. “White man 
know nothing. What Indian tell?” 

“TJ. C. Hall, your agent, warned 
me by letter to be on the lookout for 
false noses.” 

“Hall white. Hall know nothing.” 
Lewy was contemptuous. “Indian 
tell. What Indian tell Hall?” 

Mr. John Ambrose Gray hesitated. 

“One of your own people—say 
you won’t do him any injury—so the 
letter says, put him on the track.” 

So it was Micmac against Mo- 
hawk again. Lewy had been sure 
of it, and he commented not. 

The fine was heavy. Lewy could 
not pay it, and woulyd not if he 
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could. The only alternative was jail. 
. + & + © £ & 8 ® 

It was a freezing autumn day, but 
Lewy was out in his canoe in quest 
of a seal. The fortunes of the Soc- 
cotomas had not bettered during the 
imprisonment of their head. All 
Quoddy Point had jeered at his fail- 
ure, just as it would have applauded 
his success in passing off false news 
for real. In the face of their raillery 
he was out to-day, paddling for Car- 
los Island shores, the seals’ local 
resort. 

Skin and oil would yield a coin, 
and the nose, had he the bravado to 
present it to the government's repre- 
sentative, another. 

Suddenly across the bay floated 
angry words. Into his sight shot a 
canoe, with two wrangling Indians 
aboard. 

“Tight; been to the Pool,” was 
Lewy’s thought, his eyes reaching 
beyond them to the strip of blue 
marking the horizon, where his ilk 
went to Welchpool for fire water. 

“Sit still,’ he hallooed, as they 
leaped up to clinch, and the canoe 
tipped, taking in water. 

They sank back, the habit of a 
lifetime strong upon them, even in 
their irresponsiblity. Absolute still- 
ness of body is the only guarantee 
of safety in a canoe. 

One shadowy face was toward 
him, and Lewy recognized Sopiel 
Sockabasin. 

Jabbering in their own soft tongue, 
melodious even in madness, the 
drink-crazed men again came to 
blows, and again were upon their 
feet. 

“Keep still,” shouted Lewy, but 
his voice was drowned by theirs, as 
the canoe spilled them into the bay. 

A third canoe came into view, 
sighted the accident, but kept to its 
way. Any seaman knows he takes 
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his life in his hands when, alone, he 
attempts to help a drunken man into 
an ordinary boat. But with a teeter- 
ing canoe he hasn’t a fighting 
chance. So the frail bark passed, its 
paddlers squatting on its floor, mo- 
tionless but for their arms. 

“Masduranduosock,” Lewy blas- 
phemed the Indian’s giver of luck, 
dipping his paddles straight for the 
capsized canoe. With the swift cur- 
rent it drifted out to sea. One Indian 
went down with a good-bye, but 
Sock struck out for Lewy. 

He gripped the quivering canoe- 
side with both drunken hands. 
Lewy rapped him over the knuckles, 
but the next instant he, too, was 
struggling in the water. 

It was a wicked day. The stiff 
fall wind blew direct from shore, 
and now rain came with it. The 
canoe, now bottom up, seemed their 
only hope, and in desperation Socka- 
basin clambered upon it. 

Lewy was a powerful man, and a 
swimmer such as only a coast Indian 
is born and trained to be. Looking 
landward, it appeared an easy mat- 
ter to save himself,—but Sopiel? In 
his condition he hardly knew land 
from sea. 

Steadily the canoe was drifting 
oceanward, and both paddles were 
gone. While Lewy thought, he 
worked. It was easy enough to 
throw off his coat, but in the wrestle 
with rubber boots, with only the 
water under him to catch his 
tumbles, he more than half expected 
to come off second best. 

At last the weights went to bot- 
tom without him, and Lewy 
groaned. Those hip rubbers meant 
the bounty on four seals’ noses. 

Unweighted, he could now swim 
like a dog—a numb, tired New- 
foundland. Sock could only cling 
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to the upturned canoe and howl. 
Lewy tried to keep him still as to 
body, while he strove to push the 
boat to the shore. 

The current took them past the 
first point where Lewy had hoped 
to land, but he felt good for another 
hour and the next jutting promon- 
tory. As his strength ebbed he sent 
his voice on ahead for help, and Sock 
lent his potent lungs for the success 
of the cause. Miles up and down 
the coast their cries woke distressed 
echoes in barnyards where farmers 
left their work to climb the nearest 
cliff and scan the bay. 

Another hour went, and despite 
Lewy’s frantic toil they floated past 
Point Bluff. If Lewy was tempted 
to let go the canoe and save himself, 
the sobering Sock never suspected 
it. 

“One chance more—then the 
‘Odds ’n’ the Dif’rence,’” gasped he, 
straining his tired sight past the one 
point left before reaching a channel 
where a swifter current ran between 
two islands, meeting this. If that 
bolder eddy struck them, they would 
be borne to an expanse where no 
Indian has ever paddled in his own 
guise. 

sravely he fought for a landing. 
He was too far from the coast line 
to swim in against wind and tide, 
propelling Sockabasin on his perch 
before him, steering the craft now 
with one hand, now with the other. 
But at uneven distances apart, angles 
of rocky land ran their apexes far 
down the bay, and Lewy tried to 
keep close enough to shore to strike 
one of these. 

Just Point Dabster now stretched 
within apparent reach of his 
strength. Beyond that, two great 
islands left a wide channel, sending 
a counter current to meet this. 
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Could he make Point Dabster? 

“A boat, bring a boat, a b-o-a-t, 
b-o-a-t!” he screamed as a small boy 
appeared on a rock, drawn by ie 
long-continued shouts. 

“Our boat’s too small; you'd upset 
it gittin’ in,’ wind-wafted the 
answer came. “Pa’s gone for a 
dory,” and the boy was lost. 

Only Point Dabster’s aid re- 
mained. His own voice, even, de- 
serted him. He could only keep him- 
self afloat and feebly steer the canoe. 
Pushing was at last beyond him. 


Still Sock shouted to the barren 
shore. 
Point Dabster, was that? No, the 


shore-line was receding. A sudden 
gust struck him. Lewy felt a stouter 
wave possessing his limbs, and he 
let go the canoe, glad to go down. 
He did not gasp as the water 
gurgled in his ears and flooded his 
lungs. No new ambition stirred him 
as he came up again to air and light. 
A watery tomb had no terrors for 
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him in his fatigue, but as he sank 
again he thought of the white squaw 
and French papoose. 

“Takkare now; don’t unset us!” 
Was it a bunch of seaweed or a mop 
of Mohawk hair? As he went down 
the third time Biah MacWilliams 
clutched at Lewy’s black head. 
“Easy, easy, now, Brother; we've 
got yer! Don't squirm, or ye'll have 
us all overboard! All right; pull 
away, Sam.” 

Dried and fed and restored to his 
accustomed frame of mind, Sock 
found his way to Quoddy Point by 
bedtime, but for days Lewy raved 
in delirium, of noses and bounties, 
points and eddies, white squaws and 
French papooses. 

Sock went not to his neighbor’s 
hut. But when Lewy, wasted and 
weak, returned to his French Mo- 
hawk family, he found a seal on the 
doorstool. And every morning 
thereafter, for many moons, another 
fat seal stretched its nose across his 
doorway. 


The Singers 


By Cora A. Matson DOLson 


NE sang of love and happy hours, 

Of vows exchanged amid the flowers; 
I sought her face, and found it one 
That Grief had set his seal upon. 


One sang of pain and cruel Death, 

And hands that lie the turf beneath. 
When hers I sought, I found a face 
Aglow with youth-time hope and grace. 











Out of Sight, Out of Mind? 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


Oft have I heard in adage trite, 
The world’s terse logic, not too kind, 
That dearest things when out of sight, 
Most sure, alas, are out of mind! 


For men are weak, and wont to prize 
Full dear, the good, they easiest find, 

And what is present to the eyes 
Clamors for lodgment in the mind. 


Those radiant windows of the soul 

Look not on things which are behind,— 
The vistas that before them roll, 

They seize and paint upon the mind! 


Yet high enthroned, there sits a queen 
Whose might with golden chains can bind 
And hold secure the things unseen, 
Within the Kingdom of the Mind. 


Goddess and Queen, dear Memory! 

Nor time nor absence makes thee blind; 
Thine is the fond heart’s constancy, 

And thine the empery of the mind. 
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And parted friends, though out of sight, 
If on thy sacred altar shrined, 

Still walk in robes of living light, 
Through all the chambers of the mind. 
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And loved ones, gone from human gaze, 
Thou hast so subtly intertwined 

With Thought and Fancy’s secret maze, 
They never can be out of mind! 
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Nay, if the spirit’s eye be clear, 

Where’er life’s devious pathways wind, 
The forms and faces we hold dear, 

When out of sight are most in mind! 
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The World-Constitution 


By Raymonp L. BRIDGMAN 


OSTON will be honored in the 
coming autumn by the pres- 
ence of the International Peace 

Congress. Its meeting will be the 
second session it has held in this 
country, and Boston has been iden- 
tified more than any other city in 
the land with this effort to promote 
the peace of the world. 

3ut world-peace can be promoted 
most effectively by world-organiza- 
tion, and in that respect Massachu- 
setts is again at the front. At the 
session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature of 1903 the following resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously by 
the House of Representatives and 
by the Senate: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
be requested to authorize the President of 
the United States to invite the govern- 
ments of the world to join in establishing, 
in whatever way they may judge expedient, 
an international congress, to meet at stated 
periods, to deliberate upon questions of 
common interest to the nations and to make 
recommendations thereon to the govern- 
ments. 

In support of the 
that resolution, Dr. 
Trueblood, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, upon whose 
initiative, in part, the resolution was 
adopted, delivered an address en- 
titled “A Regular International Ad- 
visory Congress,” before the Inter- 
national Law Association at Ant- 
werp, on September 29 last. On 
January 14 last Dr. Trueblood and 
others, before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of Congress, 
spoke in support of the above reso- 
lution, and it now awaits Congres- 


proposition in 
Benjamin F. 


sional action. 

In the future, (whether near or re- 
mote is not specified or material to 
the plan of the petitioners for the 
resolution) there is expected to be 
realized the union of all nations as 
an organic political body. But such 
union implies a constitution, written 
or unwritten, just as truly as a 
nation must have principles of action 
and a form of government, written 
or unwritten. Formation of the 
world-constitution has actually be- 
gun and it is wonderful to see how 
far it has advanced. The demonstra- 
tion is strong when the facts already 
established by international action 
are put together and interpreted. 

Different things may be meant by 
the word “constitution,” when ap- 
plied to a nation. Fundamentally 
there are the inherent rights and 
relations of the people which may 
be termed the constitution given by 
nature. An individual may supply 
an illustration. A man’s constitu- 
tion is the organic total of the me- 
chanical, chemical, vital, intellectual 
and spiritual principles which enter 
into his physical, intellectual and 
spiritual structure. nation’s 
constitution consists of the organic 
total of the powers and rights of the 
people. Similarly, all the people of 
the world stand in some sort of rela- 
tion to each other. They have their 
rights as against each other; they 
have their duties to.each other, and 


So a 


the organic union with rights and 
duties is the natural constitution of 
mankind. 
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“Constitution” is the word applied 
also to the written efforts to express 
the natural constitution. These 
efforts are the bills of rights of dif- 
ferent states and nations, which, in 
themselves, directly, do not deter- 
mine a form of government. 

“Constitution” is more popularly 
used to express the form of govern- 
ment adopted to secure the princi- 
ples expressed in bills of rights. Over 
the natural constitution men have 
no control whatever, but must sub- 
mit unconditionally. The second 
use of “constitution” shows men’s 
efforts to comprehend and express 
the natural constitution. The third 
is a framing of means to attain the 
relations determined by the first and 
attempted to be expressed in the 
second. 

In the nature of the case, the nat- 
ural constitution is and must forever 
remain unwritten. Other constitu- 
tions may be written or unwritten, 
and may combine a bill of rights and 
a form of government in one docu- 
ment. A bill of rights is of more im- 
portance than a form of government, 
for it implies a perception of princi- 
ples and tries to give them exact ex- 
pression. To secure these principles 
the constitution which is a form ot 
government is only a means . Hence 
the significance, in the case of over 
a score of the States of the United 
States, of the fact that they have 
each a bill of rights as a part of the 
constitution. To secure those rights 
is the purpose of that part of their 
constitutions which providesthe form 
of government, and the form is 
wholly subordinate to the purpose. 
The rights of the state as a whole, 
and of the people personally as parts 
of the whole, are the fundamental 
part of these constitutions. The form 
of government is conditioned by 
them and the framework must be so 


put together at every point that the 
rights and the prosperity of the 
whole shall be secured at every 
point, and that will carry with it the 
rights, security and prosperity of 
every part. 

Public and private rights and rela- 
tions are both comprehended in a 
bill, or declaration, of rights. For 
instance, among the thirty articles 
in the Declaration of Rights in the 
Massachusetts constitution are as- 
sertions that all men are free and 
equal, that religious worship is a 
duty, that the power of the people 
is sovereign, that public officers are 
accountable public agents, that pri- 
vate property must be protected, 
that the press must be free, that 
standing armies are dangerous in 
time of peace to the liberties of the 
people, that elections should be fre- 
quent, that the right of petition must 
be preserved, that there should be 
frequent sessions of the legislature, 
that soldiers must not be quartered 
upon citizens in time of peace. that 
the judiciary must be independent of 
all political or mercenary influence, 
and that each department of the 
government must be distinct and in- 
dependent of both the others. That 
is, the Declaration of Rights con- 
cerns itself both with the whole po- 
litical body and with the ultimate 
particles of which the whole is com- 
posed, recognizing rights and rela- 
tions in both, and preserving the 
rights of both, amid their relations. 

In the development of government 
in England and in the United States, 
demands for bills of rights have been 
more conspicuous than struggles 
over forms of government. This 
shows how the sense of the people 
has seen the truth that the natural 
constitution is supreme over all 
human documents or schemes, and 
that it is of the highest importance 
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that peoples should have a right un- 
derstanding of the natural constitu- 
tion. Following through English his- 
tory from the charter given by 
Henry I. at his coronation in 1101, 
to the Magna Charta of John in 1215, 
the “confirmatio chartarum” of Ed- 
ward I. in 1297, the legal forms and 
jury trials of Henry VI. in 1429, the 
petition of right under Charles I. in 
1628, the agreement of the people in 
1649, the instrument of government 
in 1653, the habeas corpus act in 
1679, and the great bill of rights in 
1689, it is seen that nearly every one 
of these vital steps toward liberty 
for the people concerns rights and 
relations, not forms of government. 
Given the right principle in the rela- 
tions of the people and the upper 
classes and their sovereign, it seems 
to have been assumed that the form 
of government would shape itself to 
the desired end. 

In the United States, though nom- 
inally there is no national bill of 
rights, yet really there is one. The 
Declaration of Independence has a 
passage which expresses truly, 
broadly, and grandly, rights and rela- 
tions which go to the very heart of 
the form of government. It says: 

“We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

There is the true spirit and a true 
form, brief though it be, of a genuine 
bill of rights. 

At the end of the Declaration is a 
further passage which belongs in the 
same class: 


“that these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
states : and that as free and 
independent states they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce and do all other acts 
and things which independent states may of 
right do.” 
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When we come to the adoption of 
the constitution of the United States, 
a few years later, though it seems to 
be occupied with the form of gov- 
ernment, yet we find in the preamble 
a recognition of the natural constitu- 
tion of the nation, made by the Cre- 
ator, and also in the preamble the 
spirit of a bill of rights: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this constitu- 
tion of the United States of America.” 

Justice, unity and organic relations 
are all asserted in these words. 

So we find on the part of the peo- 
ple a recognition of the natural con- 
stitution. Efforts to approximate to 
it have been made in bills of rights. 
It appears in the formal constitu- 
tion, or form of government, whose 
purpose was to secure the rights and 
to maintain the relations asserted in 
the bills of rights. Englishman and 
American alike have shown this ap- 
preciation of the natural constitu- 
tion. England’s constitution is said 
to be unwritten. Yet the list given 
above of documents declaratory of 
rights and relations of the people 
shows that it is only the subordinate 
portion (the form of government) 
which is not put into the form of 
enactment by the popular will. The 
bills of rights of England are 
written, and they were secured only 
by terrible conflicts, amid the blood 
of martyrs for truth and country, 
representing the mass of the people 
against the few. The form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, on the 
other hand, is written. Its bill of 
rights is short, compared with the 
written forms of England. But both 
of these countries, with this diversity 
of practice, have moved toward a 
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single goal,—security of the rights 
of every person in the nation, rich 
or poor, white or black. 

We now return to the world-con- 
stitution, having seen by these illus- 
trations the nature of constitutions 
and the different things meant by 
the same word. Though the world- 
constitution is unwritten, and must 
always remain so, yet it has been 
recognized by the world. This has 
been done specifically by civilized 
nations. It will surprise those who 
regard all ideas of world-organiza- 
tion as Utopian to see how far the 
world has already traveled along this 
road toward a recognized world 
body politic. 

To make this clear beyond dis- 
pute, we need first to see just what 
is meant by international law and 
by world-constitution. International 
law is fitly named. It is law. It is 
not constitution. It is an expression 
of the intelligence and will of the 
nations upon certain subjects. The 
world-constitution istheunion of the 
principles which determine the rela- 
tions of the nations. Thus far the 
body of international law relates 
largely to the practices of nations in 
war. In a state or nation, law im- 
plies and reveals a_ constitution, 
written or unwritten, back of it and 
determining its form, and, in the 
same way, international law implies 
and reveals the world-constitution 
which lies back of such law and de- 
termines its form. 

Though no nation has ever said a 
word about a world-constitution, and 
though the very idea may not have 
been in the minds of those who have 
given form to statements of inter- 
national law, yet the existence of 
that constitution is implied and re- 
vealed in the international law re- 
garding practices in war. What is 


the chief burden of international 
law? It is that savage practices, that 
needless slaughter, that violations of 
humanity beyond certain limits must 
cease. This is the law of nations. 
But it depends upon the nature, the 
rights and the relations of men. It 
reveals the true natural constitution 
upon which all mankind is organ- 
ized. Here, then, standing in the 
clear light of international law, as- 
serted by all civilized nations, stands 
Article I of the world-constitution. 
To put it in words, we may frame it 
thus: 

“Article I. All men are kindred; there- 
fore nations must be humane.” 

The international law which is 
based upon this principle illustrates, 
sharply and sadly, the contradictions 
and perversities in those who make 
the law based upon such a fraternal 
article. International law, affirming 
the kinship of mankind, says prac- 
tically this: “Provided men are not 
too savage, all manner of robbery, 
injustice and slaughter may be per- 
petrated.” In order to formulate 
rules about killing each other, the 
nations have based their inter- 
national law upon recognition of the 
universal brotherhood of man. Hav- 
ing asserted that fundamental posi- 
tion, they impose limitations upon 
the slaughter, but by no means try 
to prevent it. National rights may 
be invaded, impaired or completely 
destroyed; national existence may 
be ended by force of arms amid fire 
and rapine and horrible death; inno- 
cent people may be shot by the most 
diabolical inventions which modern 
ingenuity can devise, or butchered 
by cold steel without mercy, pro- 
vided only that a certain boundary is 
not passed which the common con- 
science of mankind has recognized 
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as expressed in this first article of 
the world-constitution. So the great 
world-brute, on its upward develop- 
ment from brutality to spirituality, 
has seen and recognized, with its 
eyes bleared with sin and crime 
against what is the most funda- 
mental truth of its very being, and 
has proclaimed, so that it stands evi- 
dent to all the world, the sublime 
reality: “All men are kindred.” Con- 
science-stricken, it issues its com- 
mand: “Therefore nations must be 
humane.” 

This article is unwritten. So is 
the form of government of England. 
But the fact that England has no 
form of government ever adopted as 
such by the people by one act does 
not necessitate that England has no 
form of government at all. Neither 
does the fact that this article of the 
world-constitution has not been 
adopted formally weigh at all against 
the truth that, by the general recog- 
nition of international law, there is 
necessitated the establishment of 
this principle of humanity and kin- 
ship as the basis whereon it rests. 

Right in line with international 
law, recognizing the kinship of all 
mankind and commanding the na- 
tions to be humane in their barbari- 
ties, is the action of the Geneva con- 
gress of 1864, which established the 
International Red Cross Society. 
But, further and stronger than this, 
as an expression of the judgment 
and will of the nations, is the action 
of the congress of St. Petersburg in 
1868, which condemned the use of 
especially barbarous bullets, fol- 
lowed by the congress of Brussels 
in 1874 with a restatement of the 
laws of war and further affirmation 
of the spirit of humanity. 
acceptance of the world-legislation 
which was accomplished in 1874, the 
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nations have formally approved it, 
and that legislation is a distinct 
revelation of and affirmation of this 
so-called Article I of the world-con- 
stitution. 

But the nations of the civilized 
world have tacitly recognized more 
than one article of the world-con- 
stitution. Other world-legislation 
than the general body of inter- 
national law has been enacted. Re- 
peatedly the nations have met in 
formal deliberations, have agreed 
upon conclusions, have accepted 
those conclusions and have declared 
that they would enforce them. They 
have established the Universal 
Postal Union. This includes all the 
nations of the world. It holds to 
one agreement the largest combina- 
tion of different peoples and govern- 
ments which has ever been formed. 
Formal action has been taken upon 
a specific matter which has been re- 
duced to writing. Now the estab- 
lishment of this Union by formal 
agreement of all the nations is an 
act of world-legislation. It declares 
the will of mankind. Being a law of 
the world, it postulates a principle 
which is a part of the world-consti- 
tution. That principle,—a recogni- 
tion of relations,—joined with the 
accompanying obligation involved, 
stands clear in the light of the law 
and so we get what we may properly 
call a second article in the world- 
constitution : 





“Article II. All men are social; there- 
fore intercommunication must be universal, 
reliable and inexpensive.” 

This declaration, in effect, is neces- 
sary as a basis of the establishment 
of the Universal Postal Union, and 
since all mankind, practically, is em- 
braced in the Union, all the world 
agrees to this statement of principle. 

But there are other illustrations of 
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the recognition of the world-consti- 
tution by action of the nations. In 
1875 there met in Paris the Metrical 
Diplomatic Congress. It prepared 
the international metric convention 
and provided for a meeting at Paris 
every six years, at least, of a general 
conference on weights and measures. 
Here is a precedent for the regular 
international congress which is pro- 
posed by the resolution adopted by 
the Massachusetts legislature. The 
difference is that the latter proposi- 
tion includes all matters of world- 
interest, while the former includes 
only the subject of weights and 
measures. Now this action in 1875 
was based upon recognition of some- 
thing in mankind beyond what was 
recognized by the establishment of 
the Universal Postal Union. Nations 
all around the world must trade with 
each other, and it is a hindrance to 
trade if weights and measures, whose 
function it is to determine quantities 
of goods, are obstructed in operation 
by a confusion of standards. Here, 
then, in the international agreement 
regarding a common standard of 
weights and measures, the nations 
have promulgated a new law rest- 
ing upon the recognition of still an- 
other principle in the bill of rights of 
mankind, and it may be formulated 
as another article in the world-con- 
stitution : 

“Article III. Each part of the world 
needs all the other parts; unimpeded ex- 
change of the world’s goods promotes 
world-prosperity; therefore obstacles to 
such exchange must be removed.” 

Mankind being one and being or- 
ganized, at least to some extent, the 
needs of the several organs for nutri- 
ment and strength should be satis- 
fied in the quickest and least expen- 
sive way. If free circulation, within 
the human body,of the elements of 
food to the parts where they are 


most needed promotes most the 
health of the body, and if it would 
injure the general health and weaken 
every part in detail to impede that 
circulation, then, by a like law, it 
promotes the health of the world-or- 
ganism of mankind to establish free 
circulation of supplies to every part, 
and it injures the general health and 
weakens every part in detail to im- 
pede that circulation. Common 
weights and measures promote 
trade, and the vitality of the idea of 
a world-money illustrates the 
strength and the persistence of the 
demand for all possible facilities of 
trade. It foreshadows the success of 
the efforts to relieve trade of all re- 
movable restrictions. 

But there has been recognized, 
tacitly, it is true, still another prin- 
ciple in the world-constitution. In 
1885 was held in Washington, D. C., 
at the invitation of the United 
States, the International Prime Me- 
ridian Conference. Twenty-six na- 
tions were represented, and_ this 
large group, including the control- 
ling nations of the civilized world, 
adopted the meridian of Greenwich 
as their standard meridian. Indi- 
vidual national standards were set 
aside, and the nations did not com- 
promise by taking some new meridi- 
an hitherto unused by any nation, 
but they adopted the standard of 
England. By this action, which 
was another instance of world-legis- 
lation, the nations recognized still 
another principle in the world bill of 
rights. It may be put into the form 
of words as follows: 

“Article IV. Mankind advances most 
rapidly by co-operation; therefore national 
pride and prejudice must be discarded in 
order that nations may work together.” 


In 1889 was held at Washington 
the Marine Conference, which is 
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said to have resulted in more quasi- 
legislation than any previous world- 
conference. This quasi-legislation 
related to the rules of the sea,—the 
establishment and _ regulation of 
practices of navigation by vessels 
under the flags of different coun- 
tries. Its broad purpose was the de- 
velopment of commerce and the pro- 
tection of property and life. This 
quasi-legislation involved still fur- 
ther recognition of the rights and 
relations of men, as contained in the 
bill of rights of the world-constitu- 
tion. It is vital, for it goes to the 
very root of the existence of man- 
kind as one. Recognizing the obliga- 
tion which goes with the rights and 
relations, and putting the truth into 
words, we state as follows this 
hitherto unwritten principle which 
is back of the international law for- 
mulated by the conference: 

“Article V. World-movements must be 
regulated by world-intelligence; the will 
of the people must be supreme over all the 
parts. 

By the very establishment of 
world-law for the control of com- 
merce, the supremacy of the whole 
for the good of the whole is plainly 
and powerfully asserted. 

In 1890 the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Conference, representing the civil- 
ized world more or less completely, 
agreed upon measures to suppress 
the African slave trade. This was 
an enactment of world-law by world- 
representatives (taking them as a 
whole), that slave-trading must 
stop. Again a further principle of 
the bill of rights of the world-con- 
stitution was recognized as the basis 
of this new law of the world. With 
the obligation it carries with it, the 
written form may be put as follows: 


“Article VI. Every part of mankind is of 
right entitled to freedom; therefore every 
power which attempts to enslave men must 
be destroyed.” 
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In 1892 and 1893, respectively, oc- 
curred the International Sanitary 
Conferences at Venice and Dresden, 
attended by delegates of fifteen and 
nineteen nations severally. Here 
was a wholly new subject of world- 
legislation and certain lines of action 
were agreed upon by the nations 
represented. Certain things must 
be done for the health of the world. 
Back of this agreement of the na- 
tions upon a new decree of inter- 
national law, therefore, stands an- 
other article of the world bill of 
rights. With the obligation it car- 
ried with it, we frame it thus: 

“Article VII. The ill health of one is 
the peril of all; therefore all must be vigi- 
lant for the health of each and of all.” 

In 1899 occurred the Hague 
Peace Conference, resulting in the 
establishment of the Hague Court 
of Arbitration. Higher in rank than 
some of the congresses already men- 
tioned, and of great and lasting im- 
portance in the history of the world, 
this conference is worthy of men- 
tion in some detail. In the first 
place, the last sentence of the czar’s 
first circular, issued by Count Mura- 
vieff, the Russian minister of for- 
eign affairs, recognized the true bill 
of rights of the world-constitution, 
for it used the words: “the princi- 
ples of equity and right on which 
rest the security of states and the 
welfare of peoples.” This recogni- 
tion the conference made its own by 
incorporating the words into the 
preamble of the immortal agree- 
ment. Further recognition was 
made in the preamble by the adop- 
tion of the clause which reads: 
“recognizing the solidarity which 
unites the members of the society 
of civilized nations.” Article I of 
the convention contains, for our 
purpose, the substance of the whole. 
It reads: 
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“With a view to obvjating, as far as 
possible, recourses to force in the relations 
between states, the Signatory Powers agree 
to use their best efforts to insure the pacific 
settlement of international differences.” 


The establishment of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration was an act of 
world-legislation of supreme im- 
portance. Like every other instance 
of true legislation, it rests upon a 
principle. This world-legislation dis- 
closes another principle of the bill 
of rights of the world-constitution, 
recognized and affirmed by all the 
civilized nations when they signed 
the Hague agreement, ves, even by 
those which are armed to the teeth, 
ready to fly at each other’s throats 
upon provocation. Sublime amid 
arms, peaceful amid portents of 
war, true in the midst of doubters, 
faithful amid the sneers of fighting 
men, it rises, a monument for all 
time: 


“Article VIII. Mankind is intellectual 
and moral, not material and brutal, there- 
fore differences between nations must be 
settled by reason and right, not by force.” 

With this great affirmation of the 
sober judgment and solemn purpose 
of the civilized world, we end this 
review of articles of the world bill 
of rights already established, noting 
the gratifying fact that the United 
States has been the pioneer in mak- 
ing this affirmation of vital force 
among the nations. Other congress- 
es and the pan-American confer- 
ences are not of sufficient rank for 
mention here. 

Now, where is the room for skep- 
ticism regarding the actual develop- 
ment of the constitution of the 
world body politic? The facts are 
sufficient demonstration, and the 
frequency of the dates in recent 
years shows howrapid is the momen- 
tum the movement has already ac- 
quired, even while most men deny 


that it exists and while many who 
believe in the formal organization 
of the world say that the times are 
now inopportune and that it will be 
a hundred years before the idea is 


realized. To every skeptic the suf-_ 


ficient answer is: “Look and see.” 
But the case is much stronger 
yet. Look further. Take up the 
part of the constitution which fol- 
lows the bill of rights,—the form of 
government. The skeptic is an- 
swered here as completely as in the 
case of the bill of rights. Every 
government must exercise the three 
functions of legislation, judicial de- 
termination, and execution of the 
legislation. The logical develop- 
ment of the three is in that order. 
There must be an expression of the 
will of the government, a determi- 
nation whether the will applies to 
the case, and a carrying out of the 
will, if it does apply. 
World-legislatures have sat re- 
peatedly. World-legislation hasbeen 
enacted repeatedly. It is in force in 
the civilized world today. Pecul- 
iarities which distinguish it from 
national legislation are that it is the 
enactment of bodies called to legis- 
late upon one subject alone, that 
there has been no established basis 
of representation or mode of proce- 
dure as world-precedents, that the 
nations severally have claimed or 
have been conceded a right of veto 
upon the enactment, and that the 
application and enforcement of this 
world-law have been in the hands 
of the nations which have agreed to 
the legislation. But, for all that, 
the essence of legislation is there,— 
the expression of judgment by the 
delegates and the consent of the will 
of the ratifying nations. Sufficient 
illustration is given in the case of 
the establishment of the Hague 
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Court of Arbitration and the other 
agreements mentioned above, the 
agreements having binding force 
and therefore being a self-imposed 
law. Therefore Article I of the 
form of government of the world- 
constitution has been established by 
the civilized world. It stands as fol- 
lows: 


“Article I. 
department.” 


There shall be a legislative 


Elaboration of sections under this 
article remains to be made,—the es- 
tablishment of times and places of 
meeting, the basis of representation, 
the rules of procedure, the determi- 
nation of the validity of the enact- 
ments, and other details. But world- 
legislation, as an accomplished fact, 
began long ago, and the facts are a 
conclusive answer to all who doubt. 

How about the world-judiciary ? 
The Hague Court of Arbitration is 
solely for the settlement of differ- 
ences between nations. The lang- 
uage of the convention seems to im- 
ply that only two nations will be 


parties to one proceeding. At any 
rate, the proceedings presuppose 
differences between nations, and 


the convention has no reference to a 
general body of law to be applied to 
all nations as the situation exists. 
But, as far as the convention goes, 
it relates to judicial procedure, to an 
appeal to reason for a determination 
of rights and duties in cases of dif- 
ferences between nations, rather 
than an appeal to force. It has to 
do with an application of the will of 
the nations,—that national differ- 
ences be settled by reason and 
right,—to particular cases. The 
very name of “court,” and the pos- 
session of judicial methods make it 
probable that broader judicial func- 
tions will be added. Here is the 
germ of a judicial department, 
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something out of which can be 
evolved, as necessity requires, a 
world-court to pass upon the appli- 
cation of world-law to any or to all 
nations. By establishing this court, 
the nations wrote the second article 
of the world form of government: 


“Article II. 
department.” 


There shall be a judicial 


But there is no such office as the 
world-executive, the doubter may 
say. True, there is no world-presi- 
dent yet. It is true that the nations 
rely upon each other severally to 
carry out world-legislation. There 
is neither a world supreme court to 
issue an injunction against a nation 
disobeying the decision of The 
Hague Court of Arbitration, nor a 
world-marshal to insist that the dis- 
obedient power must obey, nor a 
world-police or a world-army to 
compel obedience. Each nation is 
today world-executive for its own 
territory. That is as far as the evo- 
lution has progressed. 

But there is a very plain germ ofa 
world-executive, for all that. 
Boards, commissions and bureaus 
are branches of executive depart- 
ments. Officers of such organiza- 
tions are executive officers. Now, 
the Universal Postal Union has a 
permanent secretary with an office 
at Berne, Switzerland. That Union 
is an executive branch created by 
the world-legislation which estab- 
lished it, as truly as the Massachu- 
setts railroad commission, created 
by the legislature, is a part of the 
executive department of the state. 
Right at that point, the office of 
this secretary in Berne, then, we put 
the finger and say: “This perma- 
nent secretary is a true world-exe- 
cutive.” It is not necessary to be- 
gin with a world-president. It is 


not to the point to say that the se- 
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cretary’s duties may be few. He is 
the head of a permanent executive 
body established by the will of all 
nations of the world,—for this Uni- 
versal Postal Union is peculiar in 
having the formal adherence of 
every nation on earth. Therefore 
the nations have established the 
third article of the form of govern- 
ment of the world-constitution : 

“Article III. There shall be an execu- 
tive department.” 

This is all accomplished fact. The 
world-constitution, unwritten, is 
growing by development, just as 
the British constitution has grown, 
and the essential truth of history 
can no more be denied in the case of 
the world than in the case of Eng- 
land. 

Thus far we have noted what has 
actually been accomplished in the 
development of the world-constitu- 
tion. In the world bill of rights we 
find that the nations have already as- 
serted common kinship, social rela- 
tions, organic unity, the supremacy 
of the good of the whole over the 
seeming good of any part, the su- 
premacy of the intelligence of the 
whole over affairs which concern 
the whole, liberty common to all, 
care for the health of the whole, and 
the supremacy of reason over force. 

Other points remain to be estab- 
lished, some of which are already 
recognized in certain localities and 
inhere equally in all mankind, some 
of which have been noticed above in 
the Massachusetts Declaration of 
Rights. In regard to the form of 
government the nations have already 
established the legislative, the judi- 
cial and the executive departments. 
These three cover all possible fields. 
It remains, therefore, to develop in 
detail the organism of the world 
body politic in these several depart- 
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ments, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the nations are 
moving forward to that develop- 
ment. 

If it were permitted to forecast 
the future regarding the world bill 
of rights, it might be noted that no- 
where yet has there been an affirma- 
tion of equality. It seems to be a 
safe prediction that the Republic of 
Mankind will include in its bill of 
rights words like those in the De- 
claration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal,” or 
like those in the Massachusetts De- 
claration of Rights: “All men are 
born free and equal.” 

Nowhere yet has there been assert- 
ed the control of the property of the 
world by all mankind for the good 
of the whole, a power correspond- 
ing to eminent domain in nations 
and in states of the United States, a 
power to take private property for 
the public good. Nor is there ex- 
ercised a power to control transpor- 
tation for the good of the whole. No 
effort has been made international- 
ly to prevent evasion of national 
laws by combinations of law-break- 
ers in several countries, which is 
possible because present interna- 
tional law cannot touch them. It 
seems reasonable, then, to predict 
that articles will be added to the 


world bill of rights somewhat as 
follows: 


“World-supplies are for the world; there- 
fore world monopolies must be prohibited. 

“World-transportation is for the service 
of the world; therefore the carrying busi- 
ness of the world is subject to the control 
of the world.” 


Following the common sense of 
the case, and basing the prediction 
on practice common in the nations 
of Germanic origin, it may be said 
that, sooner or later, the world bill 
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of rights will contain an article of 
this tenor: 

“Each locality has its rights against and 
its duties to the whole; therefore local 
self-government and _ centralized power 
must everywhere be justly respected.” 

So, one after another, will be add- 
ed to the world bill of rights affir- 
mations of relations and duties until 
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a declaration is made which, with 
the world-laws based upon it, will 
secure the subservience of every 
part of mankind to the good of the 
whole, and will guarantee to every 
part, “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” protected by the 
power of the whole. 





A Relic 


By Epwin 


L. SABIN 


ILK (now beginning to fray), 
As fine as the old-fashioned belle; 
Rose-colored (faded to-day )— 
The tint that was cherished so well; 
Heel midway set, like a boss— 
Three inches high, maybe more; 
Straps, o’er the instep to cross; 
The slippers great-grandmother wore. 


Bought from the peddler who passed, 
His pack with deft cunning displayed; 
The latest of fashions, amassed 
To dazzle the eyes of a maid. 
She fingered the trappings, in doubt. 
“York has none better!’ he swore. 
And her father the shillings laid out 
For these slippers great-grandmother wore. 


Thus was she footed, to glide 
Through reel and through chaste minuet, 
Thus was she decked, as a bride 
(Her beauty is memory yet). 
Thus is she pictured the best 
In archives of family lore— 
While dream in the quaint cedar chest 
The slippers great-grandmother wore. 


Where is the spectacle, all— 
Fashions far carried from town; 
Peddler and maiden and ball; 
Father and lover and gown? 
Soles slightly scuffed—to sweet strains; 
Stitches as good as of yore; 
Silk time-defaced; there remains 
The slippers great-grandmother wore. 
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“VICTORY.” TONETTI, SCULPTOR 








Sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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“PEACE.” KARL BITTER, SCULPTOR. 











Sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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Oliver Ellsworth 


By Evizaspetu C. BARNEY BUEL 


N “Ancient Windsor” stands a 
house shaded by stately elms 
and having upon its venerable 
front the unmistakable hall-marks 
of a distinguished past. A house is 
like the human beings whom it shel- 
ters, whose life it expresses, and of 
whose spirit it partakes; like them 
it betrays its history in its features 
—whether it has been mean and 
ignoble, or whether it has been lofty 
and of good report. So this house 
in Windsor assumes the dignity and 
noble bearing of him who once paced 
its halls in the intensity of his 
thoughts—thoughts upon which, as 
upon a sound foundation, our coun- 
try was upbuilded; it assumes even 
the air of royalty there in this New 
World namesake of the ancient 
dwelling of our former kings; it says 
to the careless passer-by—Pause 
here, and remember that this was 
once the home of a man greater even 
than a king, for, unaided by the 
kingly sword of conquest, he laid the 
foundations of an empire, and bound 
it firmly together by the sinews of 
wise statesmanship. Pause, for here 
lived Oliver Ellsworth and Abigail 
Wolcott, his wife. Ellsworth and 
Wolcott—two names forever joined 
together by marriage after marriage, 
and likewise as inseparably wedded 
before the altar of patriotism. 
Oliver Ellsworth, framer of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
without whom that Constitution 
would have died ere it had birth, has 
yet to find a biographer. Lesser 
names than his shine brilliantly 
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forth from the paves of history; he, 
like the vital forces of our earth, 
worked silently and unseen, until 
from the underground darkness 
arose the completed fabric of our in- 
stitutions like the full-blown glories 
of midsummer. 

Oliver Ellsworth was born in 
Windsor on April 29th, 1745, the son 
of David Ellsworth and Jemima 
Leavitt, his wife. David was the 
grandson of Josiah, a native of York- 
shire, England, who settled in Wind- 
sor about 1654 and became the an- 
cestor of all the Ellsworths in this 
country. In 1665 Josiah bought the 
property upon which the Ellsworth 
Homestead now stands, and it has 
remained in the family without a 
break until the recent generous deed 
of gift which constituted the Con- 
necticut Daughters of the American 
Revolution his heirs and assigns for- 
ever. 

The Ellsworths are of fine old 
Saxon stock—descendants of the 
men who flocked from the German 
forests to conquer England, who 
then swarmed across the Atlantic to 
conquer new lands, and the “free- 
dom to worship God:” then once 
more conquered England and built 
up in this western world a second 
empire—a second living monument 
to the indomitable energy and all- 
absorbing vitality of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Saxon, English, Puri- 
tan—we know the meaning of those 
names in the varied make-up of the 
American. A true scion of this stock 
was David, father of our Oliver. A 
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plain farmer was he, simple of man- 
ner, frugal of habit, deeply religious 
in spirit, without wealth, yet also 
without poverty—a perfect type of 
the hard-working New Englander of 
the early days. A strong, sturdy, in- 
dependent race were the Ellsworths, 
limited in their horizon as was un- 
avoidable in pioneer times, narrow 
and stern as the hard circumstances 
made them, but full of that intense 
energy directed by lofty virtues 
which develops nations. 

Of such a race and in such sur- 
roundings was Oliver Ellsworth 
born. His was no soft feather-bed 
of luxury and ease. Conditions were 
hard, and from earliest years he had 
to meet them as best he could. He 
had no miraculous gifts of infant 
heroes; he was no infant prodigy, 
around whom gathers marvellous 
tales of early promise, the heralds of 
coming greatness. Young Oliver 
could not read Latin at the age of 
three, nor could he construe Greek 
strophes on his fifth birthday. He 
was just an ordinary little boy, such 
an one whose mind develops so 
slowly that despairing parents fear 
it is hopelessly stuck fast at two 
times one are two. His father wished 
the lad to be a minister, and placed 
him under Dr. Bellamy. At the age 
of seventeen he entered Yale Col- 
lege without as yet having aston- 
ished anyone during his simple edu- 
cation on the farm and in the Wind- 
sor school. After two years his career 
at Yale came suddenly to an end. 
One winter night he turned the Col- 
lege bell upside down and filled it 
with water; whereupon the water 
promptly froze, the bell was silenced, 
and young Ellsworth was asked to 
depart immediately from the sacred 
precincts of Yale. He retreated to 
Princeton, where we find another 
hopeful sign of boyish human nature 
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and also of the lawyer’s ready wit. 
Oliver had violated the rule that 
hats should not be worn in the Col- 
lege yard. When brought before 
the faculty he advanced in his de- 
fense the plea that a hat was com- 
posed of two parts, a crown and a 
brim; his hat having no brim it was 
therefore not a hat, and he was not 
guilty of the offence. It is needless 
to say he was not punished. He did 
not tell them that he had but just 
before torn off the brim himself, to 
give point to his argument. He was 
graduated with the degree of A. M. 
in 1766, returned to Windsor, and, 
still obedient to his father’s wishes, 
began studying theology under Dr. 
Smalley. But it was soon evident 
that Oliver would never realize his 
father’s ambition that he should be- 
come a village pastor. The law 
pulled him too strongly from the 
gospel of peace towards the legal 
warfare of mankind, until at last his 
father allowed him to jilt theology 
in its favor, and in 1771 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

His father gave him a small farm 
with which to eke out his few and 
slender fees; and to pay the debts 
incurred in his education he turned 
woodsman and felled and trans- 
planted down the river to Hartford 
enough timber on some forest land 
owned by him to start him in life 
with a clean balance sheet. Then, 
undeterred by the fact that a single 
fee had not yet come his way, he 
married, in 1772, Abigail Wolcott, 
daughter of William Wolcott of 
Windsor, and settled down on his 
farm to the uphill work of making 
two ends meet which seemed hope- 
lessly far apart. 

Three pounds was the total in- 
come from his profession for the first 
three years after his admission to 
the bar. Then 
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oppor- 
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tunity; he gets a case of some im- 
portance, wins it for his client with 
such a display of ability that the 
eyes of his neighborhood are 
opened to his talents, and from that 
time on his rise was rapid and bril- 
liant. His practice became so large 
and lucrative that he was soon one 
of the wealthiest men in Connecti- 
cut. He moved to Hartford, was 
appointed State’s Attorney, and ere 
long was known as the most noted 
lawyer of his day. 

Meanwhile the country was rush- 
ing on towards revolution. With- 
out two thoughts on the subject, 
young Ellsworth, now a member of 
the Connecticut General Assembly, 
as a matter of course cast in his lot 
with his country. Together with 
William Pitkin, Thomas Seymour 
and Ezekiel Williams, he was ap- 
pointed on a committee called the 
“Pay Table,” whose duty it was to 
manage the State’s accounts in- 
curred for military expenses, and in 
October, 1777, he was elected a Dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress 
just as the decline in character and 
influence of that once eminent body 
had begun, and to it he remained 
faithful to the bitter end. In this we 
see the unselfish nobility of Ells- 
worth’s patriotism. It is easy to 
serve one’s country with the eyes of 
an admiring world upon one as a 
member of some bright and shining 
assemblage to which all men pay 
their tribute of respect. But it is 
sublime to struggle on in patient, 
persistent devotion to duty in that 
same assemblage which, having be- 
come powerless and decrepit, has de- 
servedly earned the contempt of all 
mankind. This is what Oliver Ells- 
worth did. The Continental Con- 
gress was a legislative body trying 
to perform executive functions with- 
out the power to enforce its decrees 
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on thirteen sovereign States, each 
jealous of the other, and indiffer- 
ent to every interest but its own. At 
first composed of the foremost lead- 
ers of the day,—of men like the 
Adamses, Jefferson, Franklin, Sher- 
man, Richard Henry Lee, the Mor- 
rises, John Jay, and a host of others, 
—the Congress had sunk later on 
into a crowd of second and third- 
rate men, petty politicians, narrow- 
minded and incompetent wranglers, 
absorbed in their own ambitions, 
who attempted to run the affairs of 
a Confederation along the narrow 
lines of the town-meeting. It be- 
came the laughing-stock of the 
civilized world, a thorn in the flesh 
which goaded Washington into 
worse despair than any success of 
the British arms, and an object 
lesson to Hamilton and Ellsworth, 
who learned from its incompetency 
that sound finance and a pure and 
strong adminstration of justice and 
enforcement of law could never be 
expected from a body which had 
proved itself such a failure. In this 
almost worse than useless assem- 
blage Ellsworth labored until the 
end of the war, warding off hopeless 
chaos, holding the members to their 
duty, keeping them from altogether 
deserting Washington in the field, 
and gradually maturing those great 
legal principles which afterwards re- 
sulted in our Federal Judiciary. His 
letters to Governor Trumbull and 
Oliver Wolcott at this period, show 
his active participation in every mat- 
ter that came before the Congress. 
But peace came at last, and in the 
sumer of 1783 Ellsworth returned to 
Connecticut. His service in the Con- 
tinental Congress had been a fruit- 
ful training-school for the greater 
service of the immediate future. 
The loose and rickety Confedera- 
tion of States now began to totter to 
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its foundations. Held together dur- 
ing the war by the bonds of a com- 
mon danger and the struggle against 
the comon enemy, when those bonds 
were snapped by peace the States 
began to fall away from one another, 
and presented to the pleased gaze of 
Europe a scene of rapid disintegra- 
tion and internal dissension. The 
strong united nation which had 
whipped England and secured the 
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the people. Until a strong sense of 
nationality should inspire the people 
from Maine to Georgia, irrespective 
of State lines, no American: nation 
was possible. No such sense of na- 
tionality had survived the war; it is 
doubtful if even the common strug- 
gle for freedom was truly national in 
spirit, for the common object once 
attained, the national feeling van- 
ished completely and the American 
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From a painting by Earl, 1792, now in the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


alliance of france was: falling to 
pieces, and each European sovereign 
watched greedily for the chance to 
pick up his share of the ruins. An- 
other partition of Poland seemed 
about to take place in the New 
World. The’ situation cried out for 
a strong centralized government, a 
union in fact as well as in name, a 
union not only of the sovereign 
States as states, but of the people as 


became-once. more‘ the South Caro: 
linian, the Virginian, the: dweller. in 
Massachusetts or Connetticut.- The 
doctrine of State rights and State 
sovereignty, which we are accus- 
tomed to connect only with the war 
of secession, then ruled supreme, as 
strong in New England as in the 
South; nay, to the men of those days 
it was more than a doctrine, it was a 
truism, a self-evident fact, the only 
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system of government then known 
to the colonies and States; a con- 
solidated nation was but a theory— 
the dream of a visionary, the nearest 
approach to which had been the 
loose Confederation, until now 
deemed all-sufficient by the general 
run of men. As colonies we had been 
bound together by our common al- 
legiance to the British Crown; as in- 
dependent States we had been bound 
together by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, with its meagre authority 
delegated for use in the common ser- 
vice; but now the Crown. had been 
hurled back across the the 
Confederation had failed; we were 
bound together by no power under 
God. Ruin and chaos confronted the 
young republic at its birth. Then 
arose the men whose thoughts were 
national, and who, looking the crisis 
full in the face, proclaimed the ne- 
cessity of a national government 
over all the people, acting upon the 
people individually, not upon the 
State governments, and with power 
to enforce its laws. The sovereign 
States at once raised the cry of dis- 
may at what seemed an attempt to 
undermine the rights of self-govern- 
ment,—those rights which they had 
but just vindicated against Great 
3ritain at the sacrifice of blood and 
fortune. But the need was desper- 
ate. Out of the strife of contending 
parties at last emerged the immortal 
Constitutional Convention, which 
met at Philadelphia in 1787, with 
George Washington in the chair. 
Connecticut, where the State- 
rights fever burned as high as any- 
where, was backward in sending 
representatives, but at last she de- 
spatched Roger Sherman, Qhiver 
Ellsworth and William’ “Samuel 
Johnson to uphold her interests’ ahd 
her rights in this movement for a 
It was a breathless 
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moment—a moment rife with direful 
possibilities. On the one hand was 
anarchy—on the other was our ex- 
istence as a nation. Which would 
the Convention bring forth? Wash- 
ington, rising from his chair, his tall 
form towering above the delegates 
with more than usual solemnity and 
grandeur, thus addressed them in 
tones of suppressed emotion: “It is 
probable that no plan we propose 
will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. 
If, to please the people, we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we afterward defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair; the 
event is in the hand of God.” 

Thus did he strike the keynote of 
the Convention and brace it to its 
highest ideals. Never before had 
been gathered together such an as- 
semblage of mighty minds to evolve 
a plan by which thirteen separate 
nations might think and act as one. 
And above them all rise Oliver Ells- 
worth and Roger Sherman of Con- 
necticut, for without them the work 
of the Convention would have come 
to naught. Henry Cabot Lodge thus 
speaks of Oliver Ellsworth at this 
period: 

“We have now come to one of the three 
great events in Ellsworth’s life—to an act 
which fastens his name in history and with- 
out which the story of that eventful sum- 
mer cannot be told. To trace through the 
records of the Convention all that_he said 
and did in the formation of the Constitu- 
tion would be impossible and for my pur- 
pose needless, because before us there is 
now a single achievement which rises out 
of the current of events as distinctly as a 
lofty tower on a lonely ledge, and as 
luminous as the light which beams forth 
ffm it over the dark waste of ocean.” 

t.. 

This great act was the Connecti- 

eut Compromise in the contest over 


‘the basis of representation in the 


projected. national legislature—the 
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Connecticut Compromise, the great- 
est of the three fundamental com- 
promises upon which our federal 
constitution is built, for without 
it no constitution and no United 
States of America would ever have 
been possible. Thus spoke Mr. Cal- 
houn afterwards in the Senate, the 
great Southerner giving honor where 
honor was due: 


“Tt is owing,—I speak it here in honor of 
New England and the Northern States—it 
is owing mainly to the States of Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey that we have a federal 
instead of a national government; that we 
have the best government instead of the 


The irreconcilable conflict over 
representation between the great 
States and the small States—therein 
lay the danger. On the one side 
stood men like Hamilton, Madison, 
Franklin, King, Wilson, and Gou- 
verneur Morris, of the large States, 
contending for the principle of “a 
government for men and not for 
imaginary political entities called 
States.” Representation, said they, 
should be based on, and be propor- 
tional to population, and the central 
government should act directly up- 
on the individual people of the en- 








HOME OF CHIEF JUSTICE ELLSWORTH, WINDSOR, CONN., 


AS IT WAS IN 1836. 


From an old woodcut in the “‘ Connecticut Historical Collections.” 


most despotic and intolerable on the earth. 
we are indebted for this admirable govern- 
ment? I will name them. They were Chief 
Justice Ellsworth, Roger Sherman and 
Judge Patterson of New Jersey. The other 
States further South were blind; they. did 
not see the future. But to the sagacity and 
coolness of those three men, aided by a few 
others, but not so prominent, we owe the 
present Constitution.” 


Bancroft likewise says of Ells- 
worth’s part in the Convention: 


“There he, more than any other, shaped 
the policy which alone could have recon- 
ciled the great States and the small ones 
and bound them equally in the Union by 
reciprocal concessions.” 


tire nation; in other words, it 
should be National. On the other 
hand, the little States protested that 
they would be swamped by such a 
system; the large States would have 
it all their own way if population 
were the basis of representation in 
the legislature, and they contended 
for equal State representation—the 
principle of representing the States 
as such and not their people; only 
by having an equal number of dele- 
gates could a small State like Con- 
necticut hold its own with New York. 
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Upon Connecticut, therefore, fell 
the brunt of the battle for the little 
States, and here, in behalf of State 
representation, Ellsworth and Sher- 
man were the leaders. Things soon 
reached a standstill. Gunning Bed- 
ford of Delaware thus addressed the 
delegates of the large States: “‘Gen- 
tlemen, I do not trust you. If you 
possess the power, the abuse of it 
could not be checked; and what, 
then, would prevent you from exer- 
cising it to our destruction ?—Sooner 
than be ruined, (there are foreign 
powers that will take us by the hand.” 

Rufus King jumped to his feet. “I 
am concerned,” said he, “for what 
fell from the gentleman from Dela- 
ware,—take a foreign power by the 
hand! 1am sorry he mentioned it, 
and I hope he is able to excuse it to 
himself on the score of passion.” The 
Convention was on the point of dis- 
solution. At this supreme moment 
of the fiery drama, Oliver Ellsworth 
and Roger Sherman step upon the 
scene; Connecticut suggests her 
compromise. “Yes,” said Franklin, 
ever happy in his remarks, “when a 
joiner wishes to fit two boards, he 
sometimes pares off a bit from 
both.” Yielding to the principle of 
representation according to popula- 
tion in the House, Ellsworth stood 
like a rock for the equality of the 
States in the Senate. Some time be- 
fore he had moved to strike out the 
term “national” as applied to our 
general government, and which had 
aroused such antagonism among the 
little States, and to insert the proper 
title, “United States.” A little later 
he had declared that “the only 
chance of supporting a general gov- 
ernment lies in grafting it on those 
of the original States.” This prin- 
ciple of the United States, each one 
represented equally in a federal, not 
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a national government, had heen 
long before laid down by Sherman, 
and now these two colleagues trom 
Connecticut stood shoulder to shoul- 
der before the excited delegates and 
pleaded for this vital and funda- 
mental principle of our national life. 
They fought against Hamilton, and 
Madison, Randolph, King and Mor- 
ris for the federal principle in the 
Senate. Neither side would yield. 
When it came to the vote it was a 
tie, thanks to the noble patriotism 
of a young man in the Georgia dele- 
gation, Abraham Baldwin, also from 
Connecticut. Georgia voted last, 
and would have cast the majority of 
her votes against the compromise 
had not Baldwin seen the perilous 
consequences of rejection and 
against his private conviction voted 
in its favor, thus splitting his delega- 
tion equally and making the tie 
which saved the day. The rejection 
of the Compromise would have 
meant dissolution of the Convention 
with nothing done, and consequent 
despair and ruin to the country. The 
tie vote brought about a Committee 
of Conference, which reported in 
favor of the great Connecticut Com- 
promise, namely—representation ac- 
cording to population in the House 
and equality of the States in the Sen- 
ate, where each State, regardless of 
size, should be forever represented 
by two Senators. Thus was saved 
that marvellous feature of our Con- 
stitution, that system of our govern- 
ment never seen in the world before 
—the system whereby two distinct 
governments, the Federal and the 
State, act harmoniously, the: one 
within the other, upon the same in- 
dividuals. 

Time forbids entering in detail 
upon Ellsworth’s share in the other 
momentous questions which con- 
fronted the Convention. He took 
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part in every discussion, and _ his 
opinions helped to form every essen- 
tial feature of our Constitution. He 
set his face firmly against allowing 
the Federal government to issue that 
inconvertible paper money which 
had wrought such havoc with our 
credit. In the words of Sherman it 
was “the favorable crisis for crush- 
ing paper money.” 

“This is the time,” said Ellsworth, 
“to shut and bar the door against 
paper money, which can in no case 
be necessary. Give the government 
credit and other resources will offer. 
The power may do harm, never 
good.” On no question was the 
Convention more “nearly unani- 
mous,” says Fiske, “than in its con- 
demnation of paper money.” 

Ellsworth’s attitude as to slavery 
was one of non-interference, “for,” 
said he, “slavery, in time, will not be 
a speck in our country.” In the con- 
troversy as to whether slaves should 
be classed as population or chattels 
in apportioning the basis of repre- 
sentation in the various States, he 
was in favor of the second great 
“compromise,” which counted three- 
fifths of the slaves as population. 
When it was argued that representa- 
tion would encourage the slave- 
trade, Ellsworth still would not in- 
termeddle; he is reported as saying, 
“Let every State import what it 
pleases. The morality or wisdom of 
slavery are considerations belonging 
to the States themselves. What en- 
riches a part enriches the whole, and 
the States are the best judges of this 
particular interest’. The old Con- 
federation, . hadi net; meddled with 
this point. He did not see any 


greater necessity for bringing it 
within the policy of the new one. 
We must remember that all the 
States at that time, except Massa- 
chusetts where slavery had just 
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been abolished, were slave-holding 
States, Connecticut owning nearly 
three thousand slaves. This throws 
much light upon Ellsworth’s con- 
ciliatory policy as to slave represen- 
tation, and also upon his similar at- 
titude on the third “compromise,” 
by which New England agreed to 
postpone for twenty years the aboli- 
tion of the foreign slave trade if 
South Carolina and Georgia would 
concede,in return, free trade between 
the States and grant to the Federal 
government full .and unrestricted 
control over commerce. This “bar- 
gain,” as Gouverneur Morris called 
it, between New England and the 
far South was approved of by Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, who saw more impor- 
tant benefits in the commercial con- 
cessions than harm in the prolong- 
ing of a trade which all believed was 
dying out along with slavery itself 
andtowhichthe powerful slave-hold- 
ing State of Virginia was so bitterly 
opposed that her delegates refused 
to sign the Constitution because of 
this very “compromise with this in- 
fernal traffic,” as George Mason of 
Virginia called it in his bitter indig- 
nation. 

Throughout the Convention, 
Oliver Ellsworth thus stamped his 
name on every page of our Consti- 
tution. He was one of the immortal 
Committee of Five appointed to 
draft it, and saw it pass the Conven- 
tion almost without amendment as 
he had helped to frame it. Not wait- 
ing even to sign this document, this 
work of his brain and heart, he 
hastened back to Connecticut to con- 
stitute himself its champion, and 
ably seconded by Wolcott, led the 
party of ratification to a decisive and 
rapid victory. In the State Conven- 
tion called to consider the new Con- 
stitution, of which the secretary 
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was Jedediah Strong of Litchfield, 
Ellsworth, with all the force of his 
great nature, poured forth a stream 
of eloquent appeal in behalf of the 


Union. The ringing words of his 
terse, all-convincing speeches fell 


like a resistless avalanche upon his 
hearers; every objection vanished 
hefore his relentless logic; every 
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by Mr. Ellsworth, a gentleman, sir, 
who has left behind him on the rec- 
ords of the government of his coun- 
try proofs of the clearest intelligence 
and of the deepest sagacity, as well 
as of the utmost purity and integrity 
of character.’ Even a Webster could 
not, in very truth, “do better than” 
an Ellsworth in eloquent defense of 
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honest. doubt was hushed by the 
sound feason of his arguments. No 
better proof of the quality and power 
of his speeches in this body can be 
found than this testimony of Daniel 
Webster in his replies to Calhoun: 
“T cannot do better,” said he, “than 
to leave this part of this subject [the 
Union] by reading the remarks upon 
it in the Convention of Connecticut 


the Union! Connecticut took but 
five days to. ratify, the Constitution 
by a vote of 128 to 40. 

When the Constitution was finally 
adopted by the nine necessary 
States, Connecticut chose Oliver 
Ellsworth as one of her first Sen- 
ators in the new Federal govern- 
ment. 
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The first Congress under the new 
régime was called to meet in New 
York, March 4th, 1789, and there 
Ellsworth was among the first eight 
Senators to appear and wait pa- 
tiently for six weeks before a 
quorum had arrived; there he took 
part in the inauguration of Wash- 
ington and began his service of seven 
years as United States Senator from 
Connecticut. 

John Adams says that “he was the 
firmest pillar of Washington’s whole 
administration, in the Senate.” To 
realize fully what that meant we 
must also realize that our new gov- 
ernment had no precedents, no tra- 
ditions, no long-established forms or 
formulas or rules to guide it in its 
work,—no well-beaten paths to fol- 
low. It was a new and untried sys- 
tem about to spread itself out over 
an unexplored region—to break its 
own trail over a pathless future, 
without guide-posts and without 
maps. How the delicate wheels and 
intricate machinery of this new car 
of State were fitted for this pioneer 
Journey, no man knew; but the en- 
gineer was Ellsworth. He it was 
who not only powerfully influenced 
the large world-wide policies but 
also arranged all the countless little 
details of the every-day working of 
the government, and established the 
routine of habits, customs, forms of 
official address, enacting clauses of 
bills—in short, every little obscure 
matter which oils the wheels of State 
and without which the nicely ad- 
justed machinery could not move at 
all. 

Ellsworth was immediately made 
Chairman of the Committee to or- 
ganize the Judiciary of the United 
States, and he wrote the Judiciary 
Act, which forms the basis of our 
whole Federal judicial system under 
which we live to-day. This alone 
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would have made his name famous 
in our legislative history. 

To Ellsworth likewise belongs the 
credit of bringing stiff-necked little 
Rhode Island into the Union, against 
which she had set the full force of 
her small geographical person, the 
last to hold out against all the rest. 

He thus writes to a friend: 

“Rhode Island is at length brought into 
the Union, and by a pretty bold measure 
in Congress which would have exposed me 
to some censure had it not produced the 
effect I expected it would, and which, in 
fact, it has done. But ‘all’s well that ends 
well.’ The Constitution is now adopted by 
all the States, and I have much satisfaction, 
and perhaps some vanity, in seeing, at 
length, a great work finished, for which I 
have long labored incessantly.” 

Well he might be allowed that in- 
dulgence in vanity! The measure in 
question was one which forbade 
“goods, ware and merchandizes” 
from coming into the United States 
from Rhode Island, which convinced 
the haughty little State that her 
choice lay between Union or extinc- 
tion. 

As the years went on the foreign 
relations of the young nation became 
more and more involved, and inter- 
national questions of vast impor- 
tance assumed threatening propor- 
tions. The Senate, as the treaty- 
making power, and as, in a sense, 
the Constitutional adviser of the Ex- 
ecutive, was the arena of discussions 
on foreign affairs which meant life 
or death to the republic. In this 
field, also, Ellsworth was _pre- 
eminent. Seeing as clearly as Wash- 
ington, the vital necessity of neutral- 
ity for a weak and exhausted nation, 
bankrupt, at home and _ despised 
abroad, he ever sought in the Senate 
to allay the hatred of the enemies of 
England and to restrain the enthusi- 
asm of the friends of France who 
had hailed the French Revolution 
with all the ardor of the Red 
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Jacobinsthemselves. When war was 
declared between France and Eng- 
land, we ourselves stood on the 
verge of the bloody gulf which was 
to swallow Europe for well-nigh a 
quarter century. Resentment against 
England for her alleged bad faith 
in the fulfillment of her treaty of 
1784, added to a romantic desire to 
help the ally which had helped us, 
would have thrown us irrevocably 
into the arms of France had it not 
been for Washington, who, immov- 
able as Gibraltar, stood between us 
and Europe and kept us upon neu- 
tral ground. In this grave crisis, as 
in all others, Ellsworth was one of 
that small group of men upon whom 
Washington leaned for support and 
advice, and to his influence with 
Washington and his statesmanlike 
grasp of foreign diplomacy we owe 
John Jay’s mission to England, and 
the consequent Jay Treaty which 
saved the country from war. One 
of his grandsons recounts the inci- 
dent which led up to it, in effect as 
follows : 

Goaded by party virulence and 
hatred of our recent foes, a strong 
majority in the House was, in 1784, 
about to declare war upon England, 
regardless of our defenceless con- 
‘dition. Ellsworth saw the disas- 
trous consequences of such a war 
and felt that it could be averted. He 
‘discussed the question in private 
with Governor Strong, Mr. King and 
Mr. Cabot, who were then in the 
Senate, and concluded that a mission 
to England to settle the disputed 
points could alone save the country. 
‘They decided that John Jay and 
Hamilton, with a third, were the 
men to send, and Ellsworth was ap- 
pointed to interview Washington. 
‘The President listened with deep 
‘concern to his account of their con- 
fidential conclave and said: “Well, 
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what can be done, Mr. Ellsworth?” 
Ellsworth answered that a Minister 
Plenipotentiary should be forthwith 
sent to England, and named the 
men alluded to by his friends. This 
was a new thought to the President. 
“Well, sir,” said he, “I will take this 
subject into consideration.” 

The result of his consideration 
was the Jay Treaty, which, in spite 
of French intrigue and indignant op- 
position at home, was ratified by 
the Senate by a vote of 18 to 8, 
although bitterly opposed by a ma- 
jority of the House. Ellsworth had 
saved the country from war. His 
letters to Oliver Wolcott, senior, at 
this period of his Senatorial service 
reveal his deep anxiety over the 
course of events set going by these 
French sympathizers and the inti- 
mate connection he had with all that 
was done to counteract the danger 
and keep the nation at peace. His 
estimate of Jefferson is worth a 
passing notice in view of the present 
day adoration of this statesman at 
the expense of many others. He 
was asked why he, and other Fed- 
eralists, had regarded Jefferson’s 
candidacy for the Presidency with 
such alarm since he was not an 
enemy to his country? Ellsworth 
replied, “No, it is not apprehended 
that Jefferson is an enemy to his 
country, or that he would designedly 
do anything wrong. But it is known 
he is a visionary man, an enthusi- 
astic disciple of the French Revolu- 
tion, and an enemy to whatever 
would encourage commercial enter- 
prise, or give energy to the govern- 
ment. It is apprehended that if he 
were P.esident. he would take little 
or no responsibility on himself. The 
nation would be, as it were, without 
a head. Everything would be re- 
ferred to Congress. A lax, intriguing 
kind of policy would be adopted; 
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and while arts were practised to give 
direction to popular sentiment, Mr. 
Jefferson would affect to be directed 
by the will of the nation. There 
would be no national energy. Our 
character would sink, and our weak- 
ness invite contempt and _ insult. 
Though Mr. Jefferson would have 
no thoughts of war, his zeal in the 
French cause and enmity to Great 
Britain would render him liable to 
secret influence that would tend to 
the adoption of measures calculated 
to produce war with England, 
though it was not intended, and the 
nation might be plunged into a war 
wholly unprepared.” 

This acute estimate of the founder 
of the Democracy did not prevent 
Ellsworth from accepting his future 
election without complaint. Accord- 
ing to the election returns published 
in the “Litchfield Monitor” for De- 
cember 21, 1796, Ellsworth himself 
had nine of the Electoral votes in 
the Presidential campaign of Adams 
vs. Jefferson. 

Ellsworth’s friendship for the two 
Oliver Wolcotts, father and son, was 
both deep and strong. In 1783 the 
senior Wolcott had written to his 
son from Philadelphia, referring in 
these terms to the value of Ells- 
worth’s good opinion: 

“Sm: 

Mr. Ellsworth says that you will succeed 
in the Business which you propose. I am 
very glad that he has a good Opinion of 
you, as there is no one whose Friendship 
will be more serviceable to you. And as he 
is a Gentleman of great Candor and In- 
tegrity, as well as in high Reputation in his 
Profession, you will, I doubt not, merit that 
Regard from him which I believe he is in- 
clined to bestow. 

Yours with the kindest Regard, 

Ouiver Wotcort. 

Mr. Oliver Wolcott, Jr.” 

Whatever the particular business 
referred to in this letter, we know 
that young Wolcott’s subsequent 


career fully carried out Mr. Ells- 
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worth’s prophecy of success in its 
regard, and was closely and firmly 
knit with his own by the bonds of 
friendship and common labors. Wol- 
cott was associated with Ellsworth 
as a commissioner to settle the 
monetary claims of Connecticut 
against the United States, was a 
member with him of the “Pay 
Table,” and afterwards became, in 
rapid succession, Auditor, Comp- 
troller, and finally Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, as 
Hamilton. While re- 
siding in Philadelphia during his 
Senatorial services, Ellsworth fre- 
quented Wolcott's house, which was 
the resort of the shining lights of the 
Federal party, the centre of a social 
circle of such distinction as has sel- 
dom been surpassed. Mr. Ells- 
worth’s social qualities were the de- 
light of these gatherings. The close- 

his intimacy with Wolcott 
is seen in the foilowing playful let- 
ters from the latter to his wife 


successor to 


ness of 


“Betsey”: 


“PHILADELPHIA, June 18th, 1795. 

Miss M. has visited me but once; I pre- 
sume she is afraid Mr. Ellsworth will in- 
form you if she comes while he is here.” 

On June 25th, when Ellsworth 
was going to Harttord, he writes 
again, referring to the Jay Treaty 
and its ratification: 

“Mr. Ellsworth, however, has so far ex- 
perienced your faculty of keeping State 
Secrets, that I doubt not he will tell you 
everything that you wish to know, and you 
have my consent to tell others anything that 
he tells you. ... I am in perfect health, 


and Mr. Ellsworth will tell you how I 
behave.” 
He was not less intimate with 


Washington, who visited the Ells- 
worth mansion in 1789 when making 
his tour of New England, early in 
his first administration. After the 
fatal blow dealt to his family tradi- 
worth on his knee, and reciting to 
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tions by Mr. William Webster Ells- 
worth in his address at the recent 
dedication of the Homestead by the 
Connecticut D. A. R., I have not the 
heart to recount the tale of the twins 
and the “Darby Ram!” I would far 
rather forget the cherry tree and 
bury the hatchet forever, than not 
believe that Washington at this time 
sang the “Darby Ram” to those 
Ellsworth twins, sitting on his knee! 
Even if the birth records state that 
the twins were not born until two 
years after he sang to them, the 
nursery was full of little Ellsworths 
and the great Chief's diary certainly 
testifies to his visit on October a2tst, 
1780: 

“By promise,” he writes, “I was to have 
breakfasted with Mr. Ellsworth at Wind- 
sor on my way to Springfield, but the morn- 
ing proved very wet, and the rain not 
ceasing until ten o'clock, I did not set out 
till half after that hour. I called, however, 
and stayed an hour.” 

He stayed an hour, and did not 
sing the “Darby Ram” to those chil- 
dren? It is past belief! Let birth 
records preach as they may, there 
is nothing mythical about Washing- 
ton. Senator Hoar, at least, believes 
in the twins, for in his “Autobiog- 
raphy of Seventy Years” he states 
that from his mother, who was 
Roger Sherman’s daughter, he had 
the story of Washington taking one 
of the twin children of Justice Ells- 
worth on his knee and reciting to 
him the ballad of the Derbyshire 
Ram. Senator Hoar is not one to be 
lightly contradicted; but if Wash- 
ington, in spite of this testimony, 
did not sing to the twins, he cer- 
tainly sang to Frances, and possibly 
Delia, who no doubt enjoyed it just 
as much. Therefore let us always 
believe that he sang this song! Tra- 
dition is the life blood of history. 
Spill it not forth over the deserts of 
unbelief! 
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Eight years later, when his second 
Presidential term had just expired, 
Washington wrote Ellsworth, when 
Chief Justice, the following letter full 
of unwonted expressions of feeling: 


“DEAR SIR: 

Before I leave this city, which will be 
within less than twenty-four hours, per- 
mit me, in acknowledging the receipt of 
your kind and affectionate note of the 6th, 
to offer you the thanks of a grateful heart 
for the sentiments you have expressed in 
my favor and for those attentions with 
which you have always honored me. In 
return I pray you to accept all my good 
wishes for the perfect restoration of your 
health and for all the happiness this life 
can afford. As your official duty will neces- 
sarily call you to the southward, I will take 
the liberty of adding that it will always 


give me pleasure to see you at Mount Ver- 


non as you pass and repass. : 

With unfeigned esteem and regard, in 
which Mrs. Washington joins me, I am 
always and affectionately yours, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

It was not everyone to whom 
Washington signed himself “affec- 
tionately yours.” The following 
petulant remark of Aaron Burr, a 
political opponent and an embittered 
and disappointed man, speaks vol- 
umes as to Ellsworth’s power over 
the Senate: “If he should chance to 
spell the name of the Deity with 
two D’s,” growled Burr, “it would 
take the Senate three weeks to ex- 
punge the superfluous letter.” 

This power was now to be directed 
to another field. Ellsworth thus 
writes to the senior Wolcott, then 
Governor of Connecticut: 

“Tt is my duty, sir, to acquaint you that 
I have with some hesitation accepted an 
appointment in the Judiciary of the United 
States, which, of course, vacates my seat 
in the Senate. This step, I hope, will not 
be regarded as disrespectful to a State 
which I have so long had the honor to 
serve, and whose interests must forever 
remain precious to my heart.’ 

The place so modestly spoken of 
as “an appointment in the Judiciary” 
was the Chief Justiceship of the 
United States. Ellsworth was sworn 
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in as Chief Justice March 8th, 1796, 
and held the office until he resigned 
it in 1800. 

“The brilliancy of his Senatorial service,” 
says Lodge, “and the great part he played 
in the formative period of our national gov- 
ernment could not be equaled even by his 
service as Chief Justice. He came to his 
great office well qualified both by profes- 
sional training and by experience as a 
statesman and law-maker. He served both 
well and efficiently and maintained and 
strengthened the character of the court. 
Yet it was not as Chief Justice that his 
best work was done.” 

He was not confronted by the 
great constitutional questions which 
the unequalled Marshall was called 
upon to meet; yet on the Supreme 
Bench of his country he served 
honorably and well, and had he been 
able to remain there would no doubt 
have made a distinguished reputa- 
tion. But after four years of service 
as Chief Justice he was called to still 
more important work. This was his 
mission as Envoy Extraordinary to 
France. 

Our relations with France had be- 
come more and more strained, owing 
to that country’s increasing aggres- 
sion, developing finally into intoler- 
able insolence and open insult. We 
were engaged in actual hostilities, 
though war was not yet declared. 
Adams was for peace at any price. 
Against the wishes of his party, who 
felt our dignity lowered by further 
advances in negotiation, he ap- 
pointed a special commission to 
treat with France. The Chief Jus- 
tice was the guiding star of this 
Commission. At first opposed to it 
on political grounds and disinclined 
to it for every personal reason, Ells- 
worth reluctantly consented to his 
appointment, and obeyed the Presi- 


dent’s call as one bound to the 


highest sense of duty, though it in- 
volved him in his first difference of 
opinion with all his life-long friends. 
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The “Litchfield [Conn.] Monitor” 
for November 6th, 1799, has this 
entry: 

“HARTFORD, Oct. 31st. 

The Hon. Oliver Ellsworth and Gov. 
Davie, two of the Commissioners appointed 
by our Government to treat with France, 
left this place o1 Tuesday last, for Newport, 
where they are immediately to embark in 
the Frigate United States, Commander 
Barry.” 

It was March 2nd, 1800, before 
they reached Paris. The Directory 
had fallen, and Napoleon was First 
Consul and master of France. In 
the audience he gave to the Amer- 
icans, this remarkable man, whose 
acute instincts never failed him in 
the reading of character, exclaimed 
when his glance first fell on Ells- 
worth: “I must make a treaty with 
that man.” The treaty was made, 
but not as Ellsworth’s countrymen 
had expected. Unable to wring from 
France the least satisfaction on the 
matters in dispute, Ellsworth, with 
true statesmanship, abandoned the 
old ground of controversy and made 
a new treaty covering like points in 
the future. France agreed to pay 
her debts to us, our commercial re- 
lations were satisfactorily arranged, 
and, more important than all, war 
was averted and an honorable peace 
assured. For the second time Ells- 
worth had saved his country from 
disastrous war. Yet he was mis- 
understood and villified at home. 
Even Wolcott thought him crazed 
by the inroads of disease, thus to 
have abandoned our original de- 
mands with seeming weakness. But 
the event proved him wise beyond 
his generation. He thus writes to 
the younger Wolcott, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, in a letter dated 
Havre, October 16, 1800: 

“DEAR SiR: 


You will see our proceedings and their 
result. Be assured more could not be done 
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without too great a sacrifice; and as the 
reign of Jacobinism is over in France, and 
appearances are strong in favor of a gen- 
eral peace, I hope you will think it was 
better to sign a convention than to do 
nothing. My pains are constant and at 
times excruciating; they do not permit me 
to embark for America at this late season 
of the year, nor if there, would they per- 
mit me to discharge my official duties. I 
have therefore sent my resignation of the 
office of Chief Justice, and shall, after 
spending a few weeks in England, retire for 
winter quarters to the south of France. I 
pray Mrs. Wolcott to accept of my _ best 
respects, and shall ever remain, dear sir, 

Your affectionate friend, 

Ouiv. ELtswortH.” 
“Oliver Wolcott, Esq.” 


The postscript gives his high 
ideal of patriotic service. He says, 
alluding to Jefferson’s intrigues 


against Wolcott: 


“You certainly did right not to resign, 
and you must not think of resignation, let 
what changes may take place—at least till 
I see you. Tho’ our country pays badly, it 
is the only one in the world worth working 
for. The happiness it enjoys, and which 
it may increase, is so much superior to 
what the nations of Europe do, or ever can, 
enjoy, that no one who 1s able to preserve 
and increase that happiness ought to quit 
her service while he can remain in it with 
bread and honour. Of the first, a little suf- 
fices you, and of the latter it is not in the 
power of malevolence or rapine to deprive 
you. They cannot do without you, and dare 
not put you out. Remember, my dear friend, 
my charge—keep on till I see or) 


rE” 

Weare now approaching the close 
of his quarter-century of just such 
self-sacrificing service as that de- 
scribed above. After a superb féte 
given by Napoleon at Morfontaine 
in honor of our Envoys and the 
Franco-American treaty, he left 
France and spent some time in Eng- 
land, where he was much benefited 
in health by the climate and the 
pleasant reception accorded him in 
London. In the spring of 1801 he 
returned to his home in Windsor, 
that home of which he wrote: 


“I have visited several countries and like 
my own the best; I have been in all the 
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States of the Union, and Connecticut is the 
best State; Windsor is the pleasantest 
Town in the State of Connecticut, and I 
have the pleasantest place in the Town of 
Windsor. I am content, perfectly content, 
to die on the banks of the Connecticut.” 
Before entering that home, before 
greeting his wife and children, who 
streamed from the door to meet him, 
he stopped at the gate, and, bowing 
his head, he first thanked God for 
bringing him safely home. He was 
soon to be brought to a safer and a 
pleasanter home than even “Elm- 
wood Hall” in the town of Wind- 
sor. Though suffering from repeated 
attacks of his disease, he, ever faith- 
ful to duty, resumed his old place 
on the Governor’s Council, and in 
the reorganization of the State Judi- 
ciary he accepted the Chief Justice- 
ship, ready to die in harness if only 
“on the banks of the Connecticut.” 
But illness forced him to resign, and 
at last, on the 27th of November, 
1807, he died at Windsor and was 
buried in the old cemetery on the 
Farmington River, where a simple 
monument marks his resting place. 
I have not lingered over a formal 
delineation of this man’s character. 
It is needless. His deeds and his 
words, what he wrote and what 
others wrote of him, are the best in- 
dicators of the kind of man he was. 
Incessant thought for his country’s 
welfare was the keynote of his life, 
—thought which often kept him 
pacing nightly up and down his 
room talking to himself until at early 
dawn his conclusions would be 
reached and his mind be satisfied— 
thought so deep and constant that 
many a little personal habit grew 
out of his reveries. Often would his 
chair be surrounded by‘ little heaps 
of snuff dropped absent-mindedly, 
the number indicating to his family 
the depth of his meditations. Think- 
ing unceasingly he would go to table 
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when called and, with the solitary 
remark, “Who eats? Who eats?” 
he would often remain in profound 
thought throughout the meal, un- 
speaking and unspoken to. Once a 
young teacher, invited to call upon 
him, arrived, and being ushered in, 
remained in conversation with other 
members of the family, entirely un- 
noticed by the Judge. Suddenly Mr. 
Ellsworth saw him, and forthwith 
greeting him cordially, introduced 
him to those with whom he had been 
talking for some time past. Yet no 
one could be more sprightly or ani- 
mated than he in the family circle 
or social gathering, where his con- 
versation and bright charm of man- 
ner made him the life of every occa- 
sion. Let the historian Hollister’s 
lines give us our final view of him: 

“Ellsworth was logical and argumenta- 
tive in his mode of illustration, and pos- 
sessed a peculiar style of condensed state- 
ment through which there ran, like a mag- 
netic current, the most delicate train of 
analytical reasoning. His eloquence was 
wonderfully persuasive, too, and his man- 
ner solemn and impressive. His style was 
decidedly of the patrician school, and yet 
so simple that a child could follow without 
difficulty the steps by which he arrived at 
his conclusions. ... Add to these quali- 
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ties, an eye that seemed to look an adver- 
sary through, a forehead and features so 
bold and marked as to promise all that his 
rich, deep voice, expressive gestures and 
moral fearlessness made good; add, above 
all, that reserved force of scornful satire, 
so seldom employed but so like the destruc- 
tive movements of a corps of flying artil- 
lery, and the reader has an outline of the 
strength and majesty of Ellsworth.” 

To this man, patriot and Consti- 
tution-maker, Senator and Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and Envoy 
Extraordinary to France, Connecti- 
cut owes more than she has ever yet 
paid, more than a simple family 
monument and a family portrait in 
her Historical Society. Upon the 
Connecticut Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution has devolved a 
sacred heritage. To them has been 
given the unique privilege of guard- 
ing forever his dearly loved home, 
the “pleasantest place in Windsor,” 
and maintaining it as a perpetual 
memorial to him beneath the elms 
which he planted. May they never 
faithless to this trust—to this 
sacred and honorable duty to keep 


be 


in remembrance throughout all gen- 
the name of 
Oliver Ellsworth. 


erations and deeds 





Italians of New England 


By Amy 


INCE the formation of the Gov- 
_ Sony there have been, in round 

numbers, twenty million immi- 
grants admitted to the United 
States, of which eighteen million 
have come from Europe. Germany 
heads the list of nations which have 
sent immigrants to our shores with 
a record of five million, and Ireland 
follows hard on her heels with four 


Woops 


million; then England with two and 
three quarter million, while Nor- 
way, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy and Russia, including Poland, 
can each claim one and a half mil- 
lion. A greater portion of these 
twenty million immigrants come 
from English speaking or Germanic 
stock and the blending of the races 
has formed the American of today. 
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But now the tide of immigration has 
shifted, and a new problem has 
arisen of grave moment to the na- 
tion at large and the individual 
states. 

During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, United States immi- 
gration increased to so great an ex- 
tent that it exceeds, by nearly ten 
per cent., that of 1882, the year in 
which the highest previous record— 
788,992—had been reached, the total 
number of those coming in by the 
seaboard ports being 857,046, or 
over 200,000 more than arrived in 
1902. Of these, more than two- 
thirds came from Italy, Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. The tendency to 
emigrate has been growing in the 
southern European countries for 
the past ten years, and whereas the 
record of the decade ending in 1890, 
(which gave the largest total of any 
decade), showed Germany to have 
been the mother country of one- 
fourth of the immigrants, the record 
of the decade ending 1900 shows her 
to have sent only a little over one- 
third as many as in 1890. On the 
other hand, Italy has doubled her 
numbers in the last decade, and is 
likely to quadruple them in the next, 
if her yearly increase continues pro- 
portionately. Not only has Germany 
fallen off in the number of immi- 
grants she has given to the United 
States, but all the other Northern 
European countries have been out- 
done by the Latin and Semitic races 
of Southern and Eastern Europe. 
We have, then, a steady inpouring 
of races that fail to amalgamate with 
English-speaking people, and are 
totally at variance with our cus- 
toms, habits, traditions and laws; 
that are illiterate, uninterested in 
the welfare of the government, and 
are here for the purpose of personal 
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gain, with no thought of making 
America a permanent home. It is a 
condition that cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than serious; and the 
question of immigration has become 
one of the most vital of the day. 

The immigration from Germany in- 
to the United States from 1821 to 
1902 inclusive is 24.98 per cent. of 
the total twenty million; from Ire- 
land 19 I-3 per cent.; from England, 
13% per cent.; from Italy, 6 2-3 per 
cent., or 1,358,597. The immigra- 
tion from Italy during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, was 230,622, 
which is nearly one-sixth of the 
total number arriving in the pre- 
vious eighty-one years. Thus it is 
to be seen that this question now 
placed so often before the public is 
not a chimera of a morbid or pes- 
simistic mind. 

The total foreign-born population 
in the United States, as found by the 
last census, which was taken in 
1900, was about ten and a quarter 
million, or 13 per cent. Of these, 
over four million, or two-fifths, were 
located in the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Of the Italians, 73 per cent. 
were located in these States, while 
II per cent. were found in the north 
central region, and the rest had scat- 
tered too far to make an aggregate 
per cent. in any one place. As for 
the foreign population in the various 
States, 26 per cent. of the inhabit- 
ants of New York, or nearly two 
million, were of foreign birth; 15 per 
cent. of Pennsylvania, or nearly one 
million ; 20 lper cent. of Illinois, or 
nearly a million, and 30 per cent. of 
Massachusetts, or 800,000, were of 
like condition. Reckoning inthose of 
foreign parentage, the percentage 
rises above the half-way mark, Massa- 
chusetts alone having 62 per cent. 
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of foreign birth or parentage. The 
large cities, especially of Massachu- 
setts, have populations largely made 
up of foreigners or those of foreign 
parentage. Fall River, Holyoke and 
Lawrence each has a foreign ele- 
ment comprising from three-fourths 
to four-fifths of its entire citizen- 
ship. In Boston, the percentage of 
population that is of foreign parent- 
age is 72.2, one-half of which is alien 
by birth. 

The total immigration of 1903 
gained admittance for the most part 
through the four following ports: 
New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, by far the greatest 
number coming to New York—the 
immigration there standing about 
ten to one with that of Boston. 
Boston officials, however, examined 
and passed into the country 62,838. 

The following table will show the 
numbers by nationalities. 


SORMGIMAVIANS .....5.5.;; 18,715 
DT U3s20 ccGevasaeghi 16,859 
NES 5d a apt ath Abate so ht AS 7,964 
DE tkicsgeceenssewss 7,188 
| OP epee rr ere seer 4,957 
| TOE eee ETE 2,219 
DT Sti ihsheeeneceeees 1,277 
MO & 5a kadekdcasessebens 952 
DE Stecknibeecauads 704 
NIN. igs Baa aeclda sus 1,943 
ee eee ee 62,838 


To trace the course of each of 
these nationalities would be an in- 
teresting but too long process for a 
magazine article, so we will follow 
only the Italians, since they have so 
far outnumbered all other races in 
the past year. 

For convenience in tabulating the 
locality from which the emigrat- 
ing Italians came, an irregular line 
has been arbitrarily drawn across 
the central part of Italy between the 
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provinces of Tuscany and Emilia, on 
the one hand, and Latium, Umbria 
and Marches on the other. Immi- 
grants coming from the territory 
above this line,andincluding natives 
of Switzerland and Austria, are desig- 
nated as from Northern Italy, while 
Southern Italy embraces all below 
the line with the Islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia. It is to be regretted 
that comparatively few immigrants 
come from the North of Italy, since 
their standard of living is much 
higher than that of their Southern 
neighbors. In 1903 only 1,243 land- 
ing at Boston docks gave Northern 
Italy as their home. Of these 990 
were males and 253 females—133 
were under 14 years of age, 75 were 
over 45, and 1,035 were between 14 
and 45. 

These immigrants gave an un- 
usually low percentage of illiteracy, 
as the following figures will show; 
only 220 could neither read nor 
write, one could read but not write, 
and 1,022 could do both. As for 
their pecuniary resources 203 had 
over $30.00, 788 had less than $30.00, 
and in all they brought $28,083 into 
the country. 

In juxtaposition with these there 
came from Southern Italy, 12,577 
males, and 3,039 females, making a 
total of 15,616. Of these 1,716 were 
under 14 years of age, 970 were over 
45 and 12,930 were of the so-called 
“working age” between 14 and 45. 

Ten could read but not write, and 
the others were totally illiterate; 
248 were debarred for various rea- 
sons. 

Of those who were accepted, 852 
brought over $30.00—11,778 brought 
less than $30.00 and the aggregate 
amounted to $189,162, making an 
average of only $12.11 per capita, as 
against $22.59 per capita brought by 
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Northern Italians. Although 
no monetary restriction is placed in 
gaining admittance to the United 
States, yet the ability to earn and 
save is shown by the capital that an 
immigrant is able to declare upon 
arrival. 

The purpose of the statistician 
is often defeated by his own figures. 
Like the old school arithmetic 
problem which left the farmer with 
thirty-nine and a half living sheep, 
the result of his figuring cannot 
always be relied upon to coincide 
with facts. 

On one ship this year there were 
eleven Russian Jews, ten of whom 
had no money and the eleventh had 
$500. “Oh,” said a man overlooking 
the record, “the Jews are a pretty 
thrifty class:—they have an average 
of over $45.00 per capita.” So also 
perhaps the statistics in regard to the 
Southern Italians might be interpret- 
ed in several ways, but the fact re- 
mains that not even one financier has 
come during the last year to raise the 
per capita average from much above 
one week’s wages of the day laborer. 

Sometimes more currency is 
found in the steerage than in the 
second class, for the immigrant 
brings all his personal property with 
him and has no recourse to bank 
account when that is gone. One 
Irishman declared $2,000. The ex- 
aminers did not believe him until 
this unexpected wealth was disclosed 
at the bottom of his trunk. When 
asked how he dared to carry it that 
way he answered, “that no one 
would suspect an old trunk of so 
much wealth, but if he carried it 
about his person he might be robbed.” 
He was perhaps wiser than he knew, 
for aliens arriving on the docks are 
easy victims of the fleecers, especi- 
ally if they are wholly ignorant of 
the language. 
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More than four-fifths of the Ital- 
ians entering the United States are 
unable to speak English and they 
acquire it very slowly, and often not 
at all even after years of residence in 
this country. This is due probably 
to their reluctance to mingle with 
other nationalities, which is also the 
reason why they withstand, to so 
great an extent, the influence toward 
Americanization. 

When the Italian immigrant lands 
on the dock he is usually met by 
friends or by the agent of an Italian 
banker, and is taken directly to the 
bank in the Italian quarter of the 
city. Here he registers and de- 
posits his money and if he has the 
name of a friend, he is sent to him, 
wherever he may be at work at the 
time. 

The majority of this class of im- 
migrants stay in New York, Massa- 
chusetts or Pennsylvania, not over 5 
per cent. going to other states so that 
“Italians in New England” is very 
nearly synonymous with “Italians in 
Massachusetts,’ a few only coming 
via Portland. The following table 
is quoted from the census of 1900 to 
show how many Italians were settled 
at that time in each of the New Eng- 
land States. 


WIRE. Foch S55 SRG GEE 1,334 
New Hampshire ......... 947 
ON si. os 6. vkeenn Bom 2,154 
Massachusetts ... 2.6050: 28,785 
Bihode Island . 0.5.06: 8,972 
eT errr 19,105 
Connecticut’s nineteen thousand 


were employed in the textile mills. 
The number has increased in all the 
States since the census was taken 
and the greater part of them might 
be considered as more or less of a 
floating population, congregating in 
the large cities and sent from place 
to place by the banker to fulfill labor 
contracts. 
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When a contractor, say in Maine, 
is about to build a road or to dig a 
sewer, or start some other job that 
requires day laborers, he sends to an 
Italian banker, in one of the large 
cities. The banker picks out a gang 
of the required number and sends it 
at once to the contractor. He builds 
a shanty for the men and provides 
them with a cook. Each laborer 
pays his proportionate part to pro- 
vide the mess, and twenty-five cents 
per day to the banker. What is left 
from his $1.50 or $2.00 he stores 
away for the time when he can go 
back to Italy with a few hundred 
dollars and live in idle opulence for 
three or four years until his wealth 
is gone and he is obliged to return 
again to accumulate a fortune. 

In whatever locality a gang of 
Italian laborers is employed, there 
a camp is established. The typical 
Italian laborer’s camp in America 
is a unique institution. It is a little 
community in itself. It is exclusive. 
It has its resources within itself. 
Here, should you look in in the early 
morning, you will find the men 
seated on wooden benches before 
the long table eating breakfast; the 
cook presiding over a tiny stove. 
The Italian is not a high liver or ex- 
acting and the ménage is not intri- 
cate. At evening you will see them 
lying about on the grass smoking 
and chatting. Sunday is the wash 
day and the ground is covered with 
drying garments, the bright red 
blazoning the fact to the outside 
world. They play at games too, for 
they are a light-hearted people, and 
their songs can be heard at twilight. 
They do not interfere with the near- 
by people and they will not brook 
interference. They have their own 
code of honor and the transgressor 
is summarily dealt with at the point 


of a knife. To them the banker is 
autocrat. They look to him as the 
bestower of all good fortune. He 
has found them friends, provided 
them with work, and saved their 
money. The Italian immigrant is of 
a dependent nature. The character 
of his life at home has made him so. 
There he divides his scanty earn- 
ings with the land owner and is 
under his domination. Class dis- 
tinction runs high in Italy, too, and 
the peasant makes obeisance to all 
of superior rank. Imprisonment is 
the penalty for numerous petty 
offenses, the stealing of wood being 
perhaps the most frequent. 

In general, Italians are communi- 
cants of the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is, however, a church called 
the Free Church of Italy, estab- 
lished by non-Catholics. The two 
greatfunctions in anItalian laborer’s 
life are the funeral and the wedding. 
He may wander far away from his 
church in this alien land, but when 
death comes he turns instinctively 
to the priest, and the final rites for 
him seem quite out of proportion to 
the simplicity of his daily life. His 
wedding is a prolonged and cere- 
monious affair, made festive with 
laughter, music and bright colors. 

Despite the fact that the immi- 
grant has come from a land of bond- 
age to a land of freedom, his greatest 
ambition is to get back to his home- 
land. It is cheaper to live in the 
warm climate of sunny Italy through 
the winter months, and pay the 
steerage passage both ways, than to 
winter in New England, and many, 
especially the farm laborers, when 
the harvesting is done in the fall, 
migrate with the birds. No record 
of emigration is kept, but about a 
thousand Italians went home by 
steerage last autumn from the port 
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of Boston. The practice is becoming 
more general each year, and while 
it continues, the possibility of in- 
creasing American citizenship is 
greatly diminished. 

The White Star Line is the only 
steamship company running from 
Boston to Southern Italy. The lower 
decks of the outgoing steamers in 
October and November are well 
filled. Through the winter months 
the transportation either way is 
very small. The Immigration Com- 
missioner recorded for the month 
ending December 31, 1903, from the 
North of Italy, only 8, all males; 
from the South of Italy, 15—11 
males and 4 females. The 8 from 
the Northern Provinces and 10 
from the Southern were between 
the ages of 14 and 45, the other five 
being children. But with March 
comes again the influx of these peo- 
ple to our shores. 

During March, April, May and 
June, one-half the immigration of 
the year occurs. May brings the 
greatest number and April the sec- 
ond greatest, while July’s numbers 
equal those of March, so that the 
four consecutive months beginning 
with April also cover one half the 
list of immigrants. 

When the Italian is about to emi- 
grate to the United States, he is ex- 
amined by our Government physi- 
cian at the sailing port. If he is 
successful in passing, he receives a 
certificate to that effect and has no 
difficulty in purchasing passage on 
the steamer. If, on the other hand, 
he is unable to obtain this certifi- 
cate, the steamship company ac- 
cepts the risk in transporting him. 
Word is sent to this side that he 
has not passed, and at the end of 
the journey he is again subjected to 


medical examination. If he is re- 
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fused a second time the steamer is 
obliged to take him back on the re- 
turn trip. 

Restriction for entrance into the 
United States is placed upon crimi- 
nals, paupers, or those who are like- 
ly to become public charges, peo- 
ple affected with loathsome and 
contagious diseases, those who 
come in defiance of the contract la- 
bor laws, and women brought for 
immoral purposes. 

The most serious of these causes 
for debarment is that of health. Two 
highly contagious diseases are prev- 
alent among the lower classes of 
Italians—tracoma, which leads to 
permanent blindness, and favers, a 
disease of the skin. Despite the care 
exercised, many cases get into the 
country and a serious epidemic has 
been caused in the New York 
schools. Sometimes diseased per- 
sons are allowed among the steer- 
age passengers by the steam boat 
company after a medical decision 
has been rendered against them. 
The disease is contracted by others 
during the voyage, but does not 
manifest itself in time to be detect- 
ed by the examining physicians at 
the port of entry. There is another 
way in which the law is evaded, 
which is still more serious. The 
steamship company shifts the 
would-be immigrants who are to be 
deported, to the Liverpool line. 
From Liverpool they sail to Canada 
and from there slip across the 
boundary line at unguarded points 
into the United States. Not long 
ago a dressmaker was examined by 
an official and refused admission to 
the country; she was then brought 
before the board of examiners and 
the same decision was rendered. Five 
weeks later she was seen in the Ital- 
ian quarter of Boston, and when 
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asked how she got here said she was 
admitted by way of Canada. It 
seems as if her persistency should 
have been rewarded but “it is cruel 
to be kind.” 

Only in January a sad little scene 
occurred on the White Star liner. 
An Italian had sent for his wife and 
little boy. The mother was admit- 
ted, but the child was excluded be- 
cause of a serious case of tracoma 
and had to be sent back under the 
care of friends to his grandmother 
in the home country. 

The proportion of Italian women 
who come as immigrants remains 
about one fifth of the whole, though 
there were 11,000 more in 1903 than 
during the previous year. Most of 
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them come as farm-laborers. 
through the market gardening re- 
gions, they may be seen down on 
their hands and knees between the 
straight green rows. 

Thoughtful minds see in the high 
yearly percentage of Italian immigra- 
tion and in the well-known fecundity 
of the race, a cause for grave appre- 
hension in its probable effect on 
future citizenship. Should immigra- 
tion to our shores be checked in the 
hope of preventing a train of imag- 
ined or possible evils that have to do 
with posterity? Or should the United 
States continue to as_ hereto- 
fore, a haven of refuge for the 
down-trodden and oppressed of 
every land? This is the problem of 
the hour. 


be, 





Jamey’s Mother 
An Irish Peasant Sketch 


By CAHIR HEALY 


HE train conveying Jamey’s 
mother rushed along towards 
Dublin. 

“Och, Jamey alannah, but it’s 
mortial quick it goes—for all the 
worl’ like th’ winter win’ comin’ up 
over Fougherarty.” 

“Aye, mother, it goes pretty fast,” 
Jamey replied, at the same time 
wrapping a woollen shawl closely 
around her bent shoulders. It had 
been a wearisome journey from the 
bleak mountain hut on the Donegal 
sea coast to Dublin, but (her sixty- 
eight years notwithstanding) 
was proof against 


she 
such petty 


troubles as _ colds, and 
watched over her tenderly. 

“Tis th’ sthrange thing out and 
out, Jamey. There do be a power 0’ 
great sights to be seen away from 
Fougherarty. ’Twould be a mortial 
length to walk home again if wan 
didn’t care for th’ ways o’ th’ Dublin 
folks.” 

“You'll not be goin’ back that 
fast,” he replied, laughing. “Dublin’s 
a gran’ place, and there’s no batin’ 
o’ th’ Dublin people.” 

Just then she caught a sight of 
one of the Dublin townships. “Oh, 
Jamey, dear!” she exclaimed, laying 


Jamey 
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her two hands flat upon the glass 
of the window, “an’ is this th’ town 
o’ Dublin?” 

“It’s only th’ end o’ th’ town,” he 
said, pleasantly. 

She continued looking out of the 


window as the train flew by the 
suburban streets—each of which 
contained more houses than the 


simple old soul had ever seen in all 
the years of her life. She was amazed 
at everything she saw. 

“Och, weans, dear,” she said every 
now and then, as some new object 
attracted her gaze, “an’ ‘tis th’ 
Fougherarty people who are at th’ 
tail end o’ th’ worl’, sure enough, 
an’ think o’ them not knowin’ it, 
too.” She relapsed into silence for 
a minute or so, and again turned to 
her son with a puzzled expression. 

“Jamey, avic,” she said, “it’s a 
great wondher to me where they 
iver got th’ men to build all them 
gran’ houses. What time Fough- 
erarty Chapel was a-buildin’ there 
was tradesmen from all arts and 
parts, an’ it was nothin’ at all com- 
pared wi’ some o’ th’ places here.” 

The train drew up sharply at the 
Amien’s street terminus, and Jamey 
and his mother and the little 
woman’s luggage were soon rattling 
along the streets of Dublin. 

“Oh, Jamey, agra,” she said again, 
clutching him tightly by the arm, 
“it’s only th’ marcy o’ Providence 
that them folks’—pointing to the 
crowds that filled the footpaths or 
dodged between the trams and cars 
—“escape wi’ their lives. Or what 
big meetin’s on in Dublin or where 
are they all a-hurryin’ to?” 

Jamey smiled good-naturedly—he 
had not spent ten years in the city 
for nothing—and began to explain 
that there were a great many people 
in Dublin and that they had to go 
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about to their work, and do their 
shopping, and the like. 

“It’s a great wondher to me,” she 
went on, “that they don’t loose 
themselves in sich a place, like what 
would happen to people whenever 
th’ mists be low over th’ Fougher- 
arty moor. Jamey, asthore,” she 
said tenderly, ‘an’ sure ye wouldn’t 
be so foolish as to let your own wee 
weans be runnin’ out on them 
streets, an’ th’ wee craythurs in dan- 
ger o’ losin’ themselves?” 

Jamey tried to calm her fears in 
that respect by assuring her that the 
street in which he lived was a com- 
paratively quiet one, and that the 
children were only allowed to go 
about when their mother could ac- 
company them. In a short time they 
had reached the place, and the cab 
drew up before a plain two-story 
cottage in a workingman’s tenement 
district. 

Jamey’s wife embraced Jamey’s 
mother most affectionately, which 
was a great relief to the latter. In 
all the days since she had first heard 
of her boy’s marriage to the little 
city girl one thought alone filled her 
mind: was Jamey’s wife a proud, 
saucy damsel who would _ be 
ashamed of Jamey’s old mother? 
From the hour she first looked upon 
her photograph she had had her 
doubts upon the matter. For one 
thing the girl in the picture was 
dressed up in _ fal-dhe-rolls and 
flounces, and ribbons, and an elab- 
orately trimmed hat, the like of 
which had never been seen in 
Fougherarty. In that, however, she 
wronged the little daughter-in-law, 
who was really the homeliest and 
kindliest creature to be found any- 
where. Jamey’s mother was agree- 
ably surprised. 

The two children, four and two 
years respectively, came romping in- 
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to the cosy sitting room where 
“Granny” was having her tea, and 
stared hard at her from behind their 
mother’s chair. 

“Come roun’ here, Conor-a-has- 
key, an’ kiss yer granny,” the young 
mother said, gently pulling the sly 
rascal, Conor, from behind the chair. 

“Arrah, Conor, me jewel,” ex- 
Jamey’s Mother..TWO..Ander 
claimed the other, laying down her 
cup and bending over the curly 
head. “Heart o’ grace, Jamey,” she 
added, holding the child at arm’s 
length, “but he has yer father’s eyes 
and his forehead—God’s white light 
be upon him this day’—and then 
she kissed the child again. 

Granny was greatly interested in 
Jamey’s grand home and his furni- 
ture and piano. She praised every- 
thing she saw, and most of all 
Jamey’s wife, whom she _ openly 
averred she could not have liked bet- 
ter if she were the child of her own 
bosom. Never did her eyes behold 
such grandeur before, and when at 
bedtime she ascended to the pretty 
back-room which they had prepared 
for her (she called it “the loft”) she 
was still wondering at the new evi- 
dences of Jamey’s comfort and suc- 
cess that were meeting her at every 
turn. 

It was late next morning when 
she awoke; the journey had tired 
her, and Jamey’s feather bed was an 
undreamt-of luxury to the simple 
soul. She would have gone down 
to the kitchen with her feet bare, as 
was her wont, (nobody in Fougher- 
arty wore boots in the house), but 
Jamey’s wife gently insisted upon 
her wearing a pair of hand-embroid- 
ered slippers. Jamey’s wife was an 
angel. 

When she saw the breakfast table 
laid out, the eggs and ham and 
dainty tea rolls upon the snowy 
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cloth, she looked at the little wife in 
an embarrassed manner. 

“Chil’ o’ love,” she said, “ye'll be 
puttin’ yerselves out o' house an’ 
home wi’ me. A porringer o’ tay an’ 
a bannach o’ oat bread is what we 
ate in Fougherarty, an’ rale good it 
ms 

“Oh, but mother, darling,’ said 
the other, laughing, “this makes for 
no extra expense. This is what we 
hev most ivery day o’ the year, 
barrin’ when we hev fish.” 

Jamey’s mother was fairly amazed, 
and she ventured to remonstrate 
with her daughter-in-law upon this 
useless waste of hard-earned money; 
they could eat and live the way all 
the Fougherarty folks did, and thus 
be in a position to buy out a farm of 
land in a few years. 

All through the day she sat by 
the parlor window and watched the 
stream of people passing, going to 
and coming from their work. It 
seemed to her as if the crowd had 
some common destination in view— 
there was hardly a break in the 
human stream—and many and 
many a time she exclaimed to her- 
self that Dublin was the quare spot 
entirely. 

Several days wore by, and Jamey’s 
mother began to get a little restless 
and fretful. It was Jamey’s wife 
who noticed it first, and she spoke 
to her husband. The old creature 
had lost her appetite, and the win- 
dow of the little parlor no longer 
claimed her; even the children failed 
to rouse her. 

“Mother,” said Jamey, slipping in 
upon her unawares one evening, 
“are ye not happy?” 

“Arrah, Jamey, alannah,” she re- 
plied, the tears starting up in her 
gray eyes, “sure ‘tis I should be the 
happiest woman alive this day. 
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God’s_ blessin’ upon Maireen an’ 
yourself, an’ th’ wee weans.” 

He knelt down by her side. “But 
there’s somethin’ else, mother,’ he 
said questioningly. 

She looked toward the window. 
“Tt’s only th’ unusage of havin’ so 
little to do,—no hins to be lookin’ 
afther to see that they didn’t lay 
away from home; no pig’s mate to 
make, an’ nothin’ at all to throuble 
me. It’s th’ fool o’ th’ worl’ I am to 
be troublin’ me head about sich non- 
sense an’ me so gran’.” 

Jamey knew there was no good in 
saying anything more upon the sub- 
ject just then, but later on he told 
his wife where the trouble lay, and 
asked her to find a cure for Granny. 
Next. day there were socks to be 
darned and a great many things to 
be seen to. It was a clever device, 
but Granny’s troubles were of the 
heart. In a short time she was as 
silent and moody as before. 

Jamey said he would take a cot- 
tage out in the country, and keep 
pigs and hens, the way she should 
have lots to engage her from morn- 
ing till night. He would have two 
extra miles to walk to his work every 
morning, but he did not mind that; 
he loved his mother too much to 
consider a trifling inconvenience of 
that kind. 

The red brick home out in the 
country, and the pretty garden, the 
hens and the pig delighted Jamey’s 
mother at first. From morning till 
night she was looking after the hens, 
feeding them, fixing straw nests in 
those secluded nooks and corners 
that all hens love in the laying sea- 
son, making up dainty morsels for 
the pig, and watching over its daily 
growth. She was always busy. Be- 
sides, she could take off her boots 
whenever she pleased in a quiet 
place like that and walk about upon 
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the green grass to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

sut this state of affairs only lasted 
for a very short time. Jamey’s 
mother began dreaming again. 
Jamey’s hens were as unlike the 
hens of Fougherarty as they could 
be, and the pig, for all its grunts and 
piggish ways, had just the ways 
of a city-bred porker about it. The 
little wife noticed the change at 
once. 

“Surely, mother, you’re not tired 
o’ th’ counthry so soon, an’ th’ hins 
an’ th’ pigs?” she said in a kindly 
way. 

The old woman sighed. “I’m an 
oul’ fool, God help me. Sure to any- 
wan else it would feel like heaven to 
be here.” 

“Don’t be talkin’ like that,” the 
other said, coaxingly. “It’s th’ lone- 
liness that’s doin’ it; we'll take you 
out for walks an’ drives.” 

She came over and kissed the little 
wife on the forehead. “God’s grace 
be upon you and yours,” she said 
fervently, “an’ I'll niver forget your 
goodness to a poor, silly oul’ woman. 
I’d hev worried th’ life out o’ any- 
wan else, but you’re an angel.” 

The daughter-in-law protested 
that she was a joy to them instead 
of a worry, and that if there was an 
angel in the house, outside of baby, it 
was surely baby’s Granny. 

Jamey’s mother relapsed into 
silence for a moment, then she ad- 
dressed the other again. 

“Tt’s just th’ sorra o’ a lonely heart 
that’s on me. Livin’ alone by Fough- 
erarty, I thought I’d be happy up 
here wi’ Jamey. It was jist an oul’ 
woman’s fancy—maybe th’ ravin’ o’ 
death; but sure I got my way, an’ 
ye hev all been that kin’ to me that 
it cuts me to th’ very heart to be 
lavin’ ye. But ye’re a mother yer- 
self now, an’ ye'll be understandin’ 
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a power o’ things that seemed 
sthrange afore.” 

The little wife smiled, bent over 
her youngest and rained kisses upon 
its full red lips. She understood. 

Granny went on. “It was to that 
wee hut on th’ say beach by Fough- 
erarty that I came wi’ Jamey’s 
father forty-eight long years ago. It 
was there that th’ wee weans came 
to us, an’ out o’ its door again they 
wandered away into th’ coul’ worl’ 
an’ left us to ourselves. It’s terrible 
th’ heart hunger that comes on wan 
when th’ childre go foriver an’ th’ 
house gets as quiet o’ evenin’s as a 
graveyard. Ye do be sittin’ by th’ 
fire dreamin’ away, an’ all th’ past’ll 
be comin’ back, hauntin’ ye like a 
ghost. An’ sometimes ye'll be dream- 
in’ o’ seein’ them again, an’ that’s th’ 
saddest thing o’ all, for th’ weans 
change, an when they come back 
yell maybe be findin’ that they’re 
not th’ weans o’ yer dreams at all.” 

The wife came over and clasped 
the mother’s hands tightly in her 
own. “Poor mother,’ she said 
through her tears. 

“T’ll be always prayin’ for Jamey 
an’ you,” she continued, “for all th’ 
love ye gave a poor worthless oul’ 
craythur that can only think o’ her- 
self now. But at nights here, when 
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I do be lyin’ asleep an’ everythin’ 
quiet-like, a great longin’ comes on 
me for th’ soun’ o’ th’ say (sea) 
down by Fougherarty. It does be 
like th’ laughin’ o’ wee weans, an’ 
sometimes like their singin’, an’ 
again full o’ messages from th’ 
places over in Amerikey where some 
o’ th’ weans be now. I used to lie 
awake o’ nights listenin’ to it when 
th’ childre an’ himself left me. Ita 
kin’ o’ aised me heart to go asleep 
to th’ singin’ o’ th’ say.” 

“Dear little mother,’ the other 
said, pressing one hand to her lips. 

“An’ there’s Jamey’s father, too, 
an’ somehow it would seem a black 
sin to be leavin’ Fougherarty now 
an’ not goin’ up for a spell o’ an 
evenin’ to say a word o’ prayer over 
his grave. An’ when my own time 
comes I could niver bear to be rest- 
in’ away from him, an’ th’ soun’ o’ 
th’ say, an’ th’ sough o’ th’ win’ that 
comes up over th’ Fougherarty 
hills.” 

And Granny rested her face upon 
her hands and cried bitterly as she 
rocked herself to and fro. 

*K * * * * * * 

When the early train bound for 
Derry and Donegal and Fougher- 
arty left the Amien’s street terminus 
next morning it carried Jamey and 
Jamey’s mother. 





Concerning the Fowle Family 


By Epitu 

OWADAYS, through the 
search for genealogical de- 

tails, there often come to light 
family records valuable not only to 
the individuals directly in line of de- 
scent, but also full of general inter- 
est as well as of fresh historical mat- 
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ter. Such are the chronicles of the 
Fowle family,—a family prominent 
in military, civic, intellectual and 
social events for more than a cen- 
tury, intimately connected, likewise, 
with many another family of note. 
John Fowle, of | Revolutionary 
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fame, was the sixth child and second 
son of Edmund and Abigail (Whit- 
ney) Fowle, of Watertown, Mass- 
achusetts, where he was. born Feb- 
ruary I, 1756, and where he retained 
his home residence throughout his 
life. Edmund Fowle, the father, 
was the first one of his name to 
settle in Watertown. In the town 
records mention is made of “Ed- 
mund Fowle, the son of Edmund 
and Mary (Smith) Fowle, of New- 
ton, Massachusetts.” The family 
tradition has it that the first Ed- 
mund Fowle came from England. 

This John Fowle proved himself 
a worthy son of worthy people. In 
1798, the Massachusetts Mercury said 
of him: 


“Among the patriots of the Revolutionary 
Army was Capt. John Fowle. This officer 
served with credit and reputation during 
the whole of the Revolutionary war. At 
the time the Marquis de Lafayette was 
ordered to the southwest to oppose the 
progress of the army of Lord Cornwallis, 
Capt. Fowle was selected as one of the 
officers. Under that distinguished com- 
mand he served, and endured all the 
dangers incident to that campaign. When 
the army under the command of General 
Washington formed a junction with the 
Marquis at Yorktown, Capt. Fowle con- 
tinued to serve on the Light Infantry, and 
his company composed a part of the de- 
tachment under the command of the Mar- 
quis, which stormed Lord Cornwallis’s 
advanced redoubts and enabled General 
Washington to advance and take such a 
position as compelled his lordship to sur- 
render. After the glorious struggle ter- 
minated, Capt. Fowle, with his brother of- 
ficers, retired to private life. He was one 
of the founders of the Society of Cin- 
cinnati, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts branch. 
In all his relations, public and private, he 
performed his duties with fidelity.” 


In 1781, Capt. John Fowle mar- 
ried Mary Cooke of Newton, daugh- 
ter of Phineas and Abigail (Durant) 
Cooke. And another notable family 
connection comes in here, for Su- 


sanna Cooke, sister of Mary, was 
married, in 1800, to Dr. Walter 
Hunnewell, a Harvard graduate of 
the class of 1787, whose son, Horatio 
Hollis Hunnewell,—born July 27, 
1810,—became by his own marriage, 
in 1835, doubly related to one branch 
of the Fowle family, as hereinafter 
explained. 

Tradition has it that Capt. Fowle 
and his wife were “the handsomest 
bride and groom ever married in 
Newton.” They exercised a wide 
hospitality in their home, and were 
prominent in Watertown life. Eight 
children were born to them, six 
daughters and two sons; and the 
daughters were famed for their 
beauty,—indeed, throughout Mid- 
dlesex County, a standing toast, 
originating with Robert Treat 
Paine, was the couplet: 


“To the fair of every town 
And the Fowle of Watertown.” 


As in their own lives, so in the lives 
of their children, Capt. and Mrs. 
John Fowle were honored in their 
generation. 

Charlotte, the eldest daughter, in 
1804 married Mr. Benjamin Wiggin, 
long a member of the well-known 
firm of B. & T. Wiggin, doing busi- 
ness both in this country and in 
England. From 1810 to 1845 Mr. 
and Mrs. Wiggin resided in Lon- 
don—except during the years from 
1821 to 1826 which they spent in 
Boston, on Beacon street, in one of 
the houses built by David Hinckley, 
now next to the Somerset Club. In 
1845 they again returned to this 
country, taking up their residence 
in Boston at No. 5 Pemberton 
Square. Mr. Wiggin died in 1849 
and Mrs. Wiggin in 1853, leaving 
no children. 

The second daughter of Capt. 
John and Mary (Cooke) Fowle, 
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Harriet, was particularly intellect- 
ual and well-read. In 1817 she 
married Mr. William Smith, a law- 
yer, of Hanover, New Hampshire, 
lived there a number of years and 
afterward successively in Lowell, 
Boston, and Wellesley. Mrs. 
Smith was the mother of four chil- 
dren,—the second of whom, as a 
young lawyer in Boston, to avoid 
confusion with another Henry W. 
Smith, changed his name from Hen- 
ry Wells Smith to Henry Fowle 
Durant, thereby taking his great- 
grandmother's family name. Mr. 
Durant became widely known to 
the world as an able, brilliant law- 
yer, and as the founder, jointly with 
his wife, of Wellesley College. Mrs. 
Smith, who spent the last years of 
her life in the vicinity, lived to see 
Wellesley College arise in her son’s 
mind, although not to see it assume 
tangible reality. 

Maria, third child in the Fowle 
family, married in 1809, Mr. Abia- 
thar G. Britton, ‘a lawyer of Oxford, 
New Hampshire, a contemporary 
and personal friend of Daniel Web- 
ster and Jeremiah Mason. Four 
children were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
3ritton. 

Eliza Fowle, the fourth daughter, 
died in infancy. Two other daugh- 
ters, a second Eliza and Adeline, 
were born, the former in 1795, the 
latter in 1799. When only sixteen, 
Eliza Fowle married Capt. Charles 
Smith of Boston, where the greater 
part of their lives was passed. The 
eldest of their four children, Char- 
lotte, married a French gentleman 
by the name of Rouher, who was 
consul to Germany and a near rela- 
tive of the talented Rouher of Na- 
poleon’s cabinet. 

It was in the London home of 
Mrs. Wiggin, her eldest sister, that 
Adeline Fowle met Mr. Samuel 
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Welles, the then one prominent 
American banker of Paris, to whom 
she was married in 1816, at the 
American Legation in Paris. So 
widely extended were the acquaint- 
ance and influence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Welles, that few of their country- 
men when abroad, failed to find the 
way to the Paris home on the Place 
St. George or to the old Welles 
chateau in Surenne, near Paris. 
Mr. Welles died at Surenne, in Au- 
gust, 1841, leaving his widow with 
one child. 

Some years later, Mrs. Welles be- 
came the wife of Charles Jean Marie 
Felix, Marquis le La Valette, of the 
French court, who was soon after 
sent by King Louis Phillipe as con- 
sul-general to Egypt. After the 
revolution in 1848, the Marquis at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. In 
1851 he was sent by the emperor as 
ambassador to Constantinople, and 
in 1853 was made senator. He re- 
turned to his charge in Constanti- 
nople in 1860, and in 1861 was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to 
the Papal Court. To all these posts 
Madame de La Valette accompanied 
her husband. For the next five 
years the Marquis was successively 
minister of the interior, member of 
the Conseil Privé, and minister of 
foreign affairs. In 1870 he was sent 
as ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, but this honor came too late 
for his wife to enjoy, as she died in 
March, 1869. In addition to the 
several offices which the Marquis 
held, he was promoted to Grand 
Officer of the Légion d’ Honneur 
in 1853, to the Grand Croix in 1861, 
and was presented with the Prussian 
Order of the Black Eagle in 1866. 

The son of Mme. de La Valette by 
her first marriage was adopted by 
the Marquis, receiving the name and 
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title of Count Welles de La Valette, 
—the title of Marquis being. con- 


ferred upon him after his  step- 
father’s death in 1881. This son 
married in 1863, Marie Sophie 


Léonie, daughter of M. Rouher who 
was known as “the Achilles of the 
French Cabinet and the most gifted 
orator of the Empire.” The only 
son of this marriage met his death 
in the African war, with “the little 
prince,” Napoleon’s son. 

Capt. John Fowle’s sons were 
brave and intrepid, like their father. 
John, the oldest son, was born 
November 3, 1789, and Charles, the 
younger, February 7, 1793. One of 
the maxims which Capt. Fowle 
taught his sons—strange to these 
days but not uncommon then—was 
“never take the lie: decide it by 
sword or pistol.” This may account 
for the fact that the younger son, 
Charles, who entered the Navy 
shortly before the War of 1812, 
when only nineteen, answered an in- 
sult with his life. 

The older son, John when oc- 
casion arrived, like his father, took 
up arms for his country, and like 
him, also, achieved military fame. 
On leaving the Watertown schools, 
John Fowle the second entered the 
mercantile business in Boston; but 
when war with England became 
imminent, he enlisted, and on April 
9, 1812, was commissioned second 
lieutenant, on April 16, 1813 first 
lieutenant, and on June Io, 1814, 
captain in the same company—the 
Ninth Regiment of the U. S. Infan- 
try—which he accompanied to the 
New York frontier, serving there 
until the close of the war. This 
regiment was trained at Buffalo, in 
Scott’s brigade—that corps whose 
influence was so potent in all the 
brilliant achievements of the cam- 
paign, and which won the laudatory 
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resolutions of our National Legisla- 
ture at the peace of 1815. 

On May 17, 1815, Col. Fowle was 
transferred to the Fifth Infantry, 
and on June 10, 1824, was brevetted 
Major, for ten years of faithful ser- 
vice in one grade. After the close 
of the war he continued in the army, 
and served at Forts Snelling, Brady, 
and Dearborn, all then on the ex- 
treme northwestern frontier, and in 
the Florida Indian wars. 

In 1831, Major Fowle married 
Miss Pauline Cazenove, of Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, and with his bride, 
took a furlough to visit his sisters in 
London and Paris, and also his 
wife’s relatives, the Cazenoves of 
Geneva, Switzerland—Hugenot 
branch of the Cazenoves of France, 
whose history dates back a thousand 
years. In the autumn of 1832, after 
the birth of his daughter, Pauline 
Adeline—who afterwards became 
Mrs. Henry Fowle Durant—he re- 
turned to the command of his regi- 
ment at Sault Ste. Marie. 

In the spring of 1833, Major 
Fowle was ordered to Chicago,— 
which then had about three hun- 
dred inhabitants, including village 
and garrison. Major Fowle per- 
suaded the Rev. Jeremiah Porter— 
the valued home missionary who 
had been with him at Sault Ste. 
Marie—to accompany him and his 
command to Chicago; and the post- 
carpenter's shop answered as chapel 
for these first services. Graphic 
accounts of the Chicago of those 
early days are given in the letters 
of Major and Mrs. Fowle, who ac- 
companied her husband to his post. 

On the fourth of March, 1833, 
Brevet Major Fowle was commis- 
sioned Major, and ordered to the 
military academy at West Point as 
instructor in tactics and comman- 
dant of the corps of cadets. On 
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Christmas Day, 1837, he received 
commission as Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Sixth Regiment Infantry. 
Early in the spring of 1838, the 
Colonel of that regiment having 
been killed in the Seminole Indian 
wars in Florida, Col. Fowle was 
ordered to take command. But on 
his journey thither, he was killed 
April 25, by the explosion of the 
steamboat “Moselle,” opposite Cin- 
cinnati. 

An officer who served with Col. 
Fowle during the war with Eng- 
land, and afterward, said: “I have 
always found Col. Fowle zealous in 
the discharge of his official duties, 
kind to the soldiers under his com- 
mand, exceedingly courteous in his 
intercourse with his brother officers. 
He had few equals of his grade, and 
no superiors. As a disciplinarian 
and tactician he had not his superior 
in the army.’’” And the Mew York 
American said of him, after his 


death: 


“From his entrance into military life to 
the close of his earthly career, Col. Fowle 
was conspicuous for the diligent, faithful, 
and efficient performance of his official 
duties, for his unsullied honor and spotless 
purity of life.” 

The death of his only son, John 
Charles, two years after his own death, 
brought to an end the male line of 
this family around whom so much 
of incident and fame is centered. 

Closely connected at several 
points with the history of the Fowle 
family is that of the Welles and 
Hunnewells. Horatio Hollis Hun- 
newell, cousin of Mrs Samuel 
Welles (Adeline Fowle) entered in 
1826 the banking house of her hus- 
band, in Paris, and lived in the 
Welles home as a member of the 
family. Mr. Hunnewell—as before 
mentioned—was the son of Dr. 
Walter and Susanna (Cooke) Hun- 
newell; and Dr. Hunnewell, (born 
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in Cambridge August 4, 1769) was 
a descendant of Roger Hunnewell, 
who came to New England not long 
after the settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony. In early records 
the name is spelled in various ways 
—Hunniwell, Honuel, Honywell 
and Hunnewell. Dr. Hunnewell 
was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in the same class with John 
Quincy Adams, William Cranch, 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, James 
Lloyd, Samuel Putnam, and other 
distinguished men. For many 
years he was the only physician in 
Watertown, and he had also a large 
practice in Newton and Cambridge. 
His devotion to horticulture was 
strongly pronounced, his fruit-trees 
—as was commonly said—being the 
best in the town. And here may 
doubtless be seen the fore-runner 
of the renowned taste, developed 
later through residence abroad, of 
his son Horatio Hollis, whose highly 
cultivated estate and Italian 
Gardens, in Wellesley, have so long 
been widely known. 

Horatio Hollis Hunnewell mar- 
ried in Paris, December 24, 1835, 
Isabella Pratt Welles, ninth child 
of John and Abigail Welles, and 
niece of Samuel Welles the Paris 
banker. 

Mrs. Hunnewell, later, inherited 
the Welles estate in that part of 
West Needham which was after- 
wards named “Wellesley” in honor 
of the Welles family. In the years 
following, Mr. Hunnewell made 
large additions to the property, 
forming now the vast estate or 
series of estates—occupied during 
the summer months by the Hunne- 
wells, Shaws and Sargents—and sit- 
uated on both sides of the broad 
avenue leading from the Wellesley 
College grounds toward South Na- 
tick. 
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( One of the Paintings at the Poland Spring Art Exhibition.) 





